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WOMEN VOTERS TO MEET 


Ex-Gov. James H. Brady of Idaho 
las issued the call for a convention of 
the women of the five enfranchised 
States to form a national organization 
of women voters to help the women 
of the East and South in their efforts 
to secure the ballot. 

Gov. Brady was chairman of the Ad- 
visory Board of the Washington Cam- 
paign Committee, and he has taken 
advantage of the Washington State 
Equal Suffrage Convention, which will 
be held in Tacoma on Jan. 14. His 
call is as follows: . 

“Whereas, on Nov. 8, 1910, the 
electors of the State of Washington 
voted a constitutional amendment giv- 
ing the women of the State the right 
of suffrage, making five States west of 
the Missouri River that have placed 
this God-given right in their hands, I, 
James H. Brady, Governor of the 
State of Idaho and Chairman of the 
Advisory Board of the Washington 
Campaign Committee, believe the time 
has arrived when the women of the 
West should extend a helping hand to 
their sisters in the Eastern and other 
States in securing the ballot. 

“I hereby call a convention to be 
held in the city of Tacoma, Wash., on 
Jan. 14, 1911, for the purpose of or- 
ganizing an association of national 
scope of the women voters of America. 
And I hereby appoint, with full power 
to act on all matters coming before 
the same, and hereby respectfully re- 
quest the Governors of all the States 
where women have the right of suf- 
frage to appoint, one delegate to said 
convention, with authority to organ- 
ize a national association.” 

The Governors of Wyoming, Colora- 
do, Utah and Idaho have appointed 
delegates. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has sent 
a message of congratulation, to be 
read at the convention. In it she sug- 
gests that if the new association 
would form a committee “who would 
furnish reliable facts concerning wom- 
an suffrage in our’ enfranchised 
States, and who would be able to 
give the lie to the innumerable false 
statements which are continually cur- 
rent,” it would be very useful. 

Mrs. Catt also invited the conven- 
tion to appoint a fraternal delegate 
to the Congress of the Internationa! 
Woman Suffrage Alliance, to be held 
at Stockholm, Sweden, next June. 


WOMEN TO VOTE 


The Brunswick (Md.) Herald says: 
“Woman suffrage for Drummond, 
Montgomery County, is an assured 
fact. Drummond is a live village, and 
is one of the most attractive of Wash- 





ington’s suburban towns. Its affairs 
are managed by the Drummond Citt- 
zens’ Association, and at a _ recent 
meeting of the Association it was vot- 
ed to admit women to membership, 
which will mean that after Jan. 1 the 
women members of the Association 
will have just as much say in manag- 
ing the affairs of the town as any man 
member.” 


A GREAT DEMAND’ 





Sixty members of Parliament have 
signed a letter to Mr. Asquith, set- 
ting forth the extent of the demand 
for woman suffrage. They say, in 
part: 

“The most striking proof that pub- 
lic opinion is behind this demand is 
furnished by the resolutions and peti- 
tions from city and town councils. 
Those of Dublin, Glasgow and Dundee 
have petitioned unanimously that the 
woman suffrage bill be passed into 
law this year. The Manchester City 
Council, by a four-fifths majority, and 
twenty-four other councils, including 
those of Cork, West Bromwich, Perth, 
Bangor, and Southport, have adopted 
similar resolutions. Our records, 
which are far from complete, show no 
less than 4,220 meetings held in sup- 
port of woman suffrage since July 12, 
most of them within the past eight 
weeks.” They add that many of these 
meetings were enormous, and that 
during this time three of the largest 
halls in England were filled 45 times 
by suffrage meetings, twice by anti- 
suffrage meetings, and only 28 times 
by all other political meetings put to- 
gether. They add: “These figures 
speak for themselves. They show 
that the opposition to woman suffrage 
is inert, whilst the agitation in sup- 
port of it is incomparably the most 
active of contemporary political move- 
ments.” 


CHEHALIS WON TOO 


It was reported that the woman suf- 
frage amendment carried every county 
in Washington but Chehalis. A re- 
count in Chehalis County shows that it 
earried there also, and by a majority 
of about two to one. A mistake in the 
first count made the vote in favor of 
the women 1,000 less than it really 
was. 


SPIRIT OF THE PRESS 


In England suffragettes get jail sen 
tences and in Washington they get the 
ballot. Core West, you English wom- 
en, and grow up with the country.— 
Omaha News. 

Trusts Suffrage Cookery 

That woman suffragists are quite as 
apt as their more timid sisters in the 
matter of preparing and serving good 
and wholesome food is evidently the 
opinion of Doctor Wiley, the Govern- 
ment’s pure food expert. He is to 
marry a suffragette.—St. Louis Star. 

Hold a Jubilee 

The suffrage flag has its fifth star. 
Washington is the most important 
State won. Not only are the women 
of this present Christmastide enfran- 
chised, but girls will be as good as 
boys for the making of citizens from 
now on! The P. E. C. of Richmond 
County should hold a _ special local 
jubilee to celebrate this signal new 
victory —West New Brighton Ad- 
vance. 

Governors for Suffrage 

According to Gov. Shafrotii of Colo- 
rado, five out of six of the governors 
in attendance at the Convention of 
Governors at Louisville “are ready to 
advocate woman’s suffrage if the mat- 
ter is ever presented to them in a 
strong and determined manner.” Our 
admiring and respectful observation 
of the women who are actively con- 
cerned in the campaign for the politi- 
cal emancipation of their sex has re- 
vealed no lack in them of determina- 
tion or paucity of strength. Speaking 
quite candidly, they have strength and 
determination to burn, and are likely 
te ignite some of it whenever they 
find a hesitating governor on the 
fence, Still quoting Governor Shaf- 
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A SEA OF TROUBLES 
(By courtesy of Mrs. 8. Minona F. Jones) 
roth: “Woman suffrage in a few, “THE WOMAN’S REASON” 


years will b2 a national issue. We 
cannot dodge it, and the sooner we 
settle it the better it will be for the 
nation.” Whatever dodging agilities 
are elsewhere shown, there is to be 
an end of them here. The incoming 
Legislature is pledged to provide for 
the submission of a _ constitutional 
amendment giving the women of Cali- 
fornia the right to vote at all elec- 
The State of Washington has 
just done itself the honor and its 
daughters the justice of admitting 
them to that equality. We could wish 
that certainty attached to our hope 
that California will take like action 
when the question is brought to a 
vote.—-Los Angeles Express. 

All For Suffrage. 

They all seem to be coming out for 
woman suffrage. President Braga of 
the new Republic of Portugal is re- 
ported to have declared himself in 
favor of it, and the Mayor of Rome 
has expressed the hope that women 
in Italy will be given the municipal 
vote. The Bishop of Lincoln is at the 
head of the Church League for Wom- 
an Suffrage in England.—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


tions. 


WEAKNESS OR STRENGTH 


Beatrice Forbes-Robertson (Mrs. 
Hale) is reported as saying at a suf- 
frage meeting held last week at the 
home of Mrs. Leigh H. French of Pel- 
ham, N. Y.; “If women are weak, it 
is rather the result of artificial than 
of natural conditions. The peasant 
woman, inured to hard labor, is physi- 
cally superior to the civilized woman, 
and performs her maternal functions 
with greater ease. It is not rational 
work, but aimless excitement, that is 
the true enemy of health, and when 
the president of the Anti-Suffrage As- 
sociation urged on the legislative com- 
mittee at Albany the possible evil 
effect of the ballot on women, she 
might better have proposed an Anti- 
Bridge League or Anti-Afternoon-Tea 
Association. I have supported myself 
for ten years,” said Mrs. Hale, “and 1 
never yet found a single day’s work as 
fatiguing as a reception.” Mrs. Hale 
ridiculed the idea that physical force 
should be the measure of political 
power, saying, “Johnson could knock 
out Mr. Taft before the second round.” 


THE FIRING LINE 


Unity says in its review of Jane 
Addams’s new book: “The life at 
Hull! House has been beset with grue- 
some realities, but on account of 
them, not in spite of them, there is 
light and life and inspiration in her 
words, as well as in her life. Here is 
the inspiration of the battle line. 
Thomas Starr King used to say that 





Some very effective suffrage litera- 
ture has been published by the Just 
Franchise League of Talbot County, 
Md., which has its Headquarters at 
Easton. Here is a sample: 


Votes for Women! 
THE WOMAN’S REASON 
Because 

Because women have to obey the laws 
just as men do, they should vote 
equally with men. 

Because women pay taxes just as 
men do, thus supporting the govern- 
ment, they should vote equally with 
men. 

Because women suffer from bad gov- 
ernment just as do men, they should 
vote equally with men. 

Because mothers need every help in 
making their children’s environ- 
ment good, they should vote equally 
with men. 

Because over 5,000,000 women in the 
United States are in industry, and 
their health and that of our future 
citizens is endangered by evil work- 
ing conditions that can only be 
remedied by legislation, they should 
vote equally with men. 

Because women of leisure that serve 
the State in public matters should 
be able to back their advice by their 
vote, they should vote equally with 
men. 

Because busy housemothers and pro- 
fessional women cannot give such 
public service, and only serve the 
State by the same means used by 
the busy men—namely, by casting 
a ballot; they should vote equally 
with men. 

Because women need to be trained 
to a higher sense of social and civic 
responsibility and such sense de- 
velops by use, they should vote 
equally with men. 

Because women are the consumers, 
and the consumers need fuller 
representation in _ politics, they 
should vote equally with men. 

Because women are citizens of a 
democracy, which is a government 
of the people, BY the people and 
FOR the people, and women are 
people, they should vote equally 
with men. 

The Organized Enemies of woman’s 
suffrage are the Liquor Interests, 
the Corrupt Corporations and the 
Corrupt Politicians. 

Why? Because Woman's chief inter- 
est is the Home and Women will 
VOTE FOR THE HOME. 

The Liquor Traffic breaks up the 
Home by causing crime and pov- 
erty. 

The Corrupt Corporations tend to 
break up the Home by endeavoring 
to place the wealth of our country 
in the hands of the few, leaving 
empty the hands of the many. 

The Corrupt Politicians make possible 
the business crimes of the Liquor 
Interests and the Corrupt Corpora- 
tions. 

Fight These Evils and help us by 
joining 

THE JUST FRANCHISE LEAGUE OF 

TALBOT COUNTY, MD. 





The League has also reprinted as a 
leaflet Edwin D. Mead’s striking ar- 
ticle about the Reno prize-fight, “Two 
Arenas,” and a letter from Judge Ben 
B. Lindsey of Denver, about suffrage 
in Colorado, written to an Officer of 


he never knew the joy of extempora-|the League. This enterprising organi- 
neous speech until he faced a front| zation also took advertising space on 


row of cocked revolvers. 


Something | the program of the Talbot Fair Asso- 


like this is the inspiration of the true| ciation and filled it with pithy and 





settlement worker.” 





| pointed argument for equal rights. 





At the recent election in Kalama, 
Wash., out of 284 votes cast, 102 were 
those of women. 


The municipal electiors have been 
going on this month throughout Swe- 
den, except in Stockholm. Unusual in- 
terest and activity have been shown 
by the women. 

The Votes for Women Club of San 
Francisco held a _ fair 
raise money for the cause. Many rev- 
olutionary relics and valuable heir- 
looms were among the objects offered 
for sale. 


recently to 


Queen Mary now flies her own flag, 
just as does her mother-in-law, Queen 
Alexandra. Queen Mary’s standard 
carries the arms of England with 
those of the late Duke of Teck. It 
was flown over Marlborough House 
for the first time a few days ago, 
when King George was absent and 
Queen Mary remained in town. 

The Legislative Committee of the 
Colorado State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs will meet every Tuesday morn- 
ing during the séssion of the Legis- 
lature. Its chairman is Mrs. Kather- 
ine Williamson, former State Factory 
Inspector. The legislative committee 
includes representatives of practically 
every woman’s organization in the 
State. 

Dr. Algernon Crapsey of the Broth- 
erhood House of Rochester, N. Y., de- 
clared woman suffrage to be inevit- 
able, at the recent dinner of the Chris- 
tian Social League at the Hotel St. 
Denis, New York. He said: “It is 
surely coming, for the government of 
the race is henceforth to be a matter 
of housekeeping rather than of fight- 
ing.” 

It was something I do not wish to 
see again, but I shall never forget the 
heroism of those slightly-built wom- 
en as they flung themselves against 
the police cordons in their attempt 
to reach the House of Commons. It 
was horrible to see them lying 
maimed and broken in the roadway. 
But they will get the vote—make no 
mistake about that.—C. N. Desmond 
Shaw in The Coming Nation. 

Annie Russell will be one of a num- 
ber of women of the stage who will 
address the next meeting of the New 
York Equal Suffrage League on Jan. 
6. at the Hotel Astor. Others will be 
Constance Collier, Anne Wynne, Vida 
Sutton, Marie Tempest (if she is in 
town), Lena Ashwell, Amelia Bing- 
ham, Beatrice Forbes-Robertson and 
Mary Shaw. It is to be Dramatic 
Day, with Mrs. Maud Nathan as chair- 
man. 

In Norway all the political parties 
have nominated more women than 
usual for municipal offices this year. 
The women have been taking an ac- 
tive part in the educational work of 
their respective parties, holding meet- 
ings and discussions, and giving ad- 
dresses, sometimes jointly with men 
of their party, sometimes by them- 
selves. Women in Christiania belong- 
ing to the Conservative party have 
organized a large political club. 

In Hungary a Junior Woman Suf- 
frage League has been formed, with a 
membership of about 250 young men 
and women between 16 and 24 years 
of age. They act as ushers at the 
meetings of the older suffragists, and 
some of them give lectures themselves. 
The young people are described as 
very enthusiastic. The League was 
organized after two public meetings 
addressed by Rosika Schwimmer and 
Vera Glucklich, and attended by about 
500 girls and young men. 


Governor Shafroth is said to favor 
the choice of a Colorado woman for 
Congress if a fourth Congressional 
district is established in that State. 
“We are bound to get the fourth Con- 
gressman,’ the Governor is_ re- 
ported as saying, in the Denver Ex- 
press. “‘Unless there is a constitu- 
tional obstacle, and I know of none, 
there are women in this State who 
could adequately fill the position,” 
Mrs. Katherine Williamson, Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Bradford, and Mrs. Sarah 
Platt Decker are all spoken of for the 
place, 
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CHILD LABOR 
By Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


No fledgling feeds the father-bird; 
No chicken feeds the hen; 

No kitten mouses for the cat— 
This glory is for men. 


We are the wisest, strongest race— 
Loud may our praise be sung! — 
The only animal alive 
That lives upon its young! 
—Appeal to Reason. 





“NO OCCUPATION” 
By Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 


I'm neither a “mejum” nor a mind- 
reader, but I can give a pretty good 
guess as to the time when John first 
thought of our employing hired help. 
In my opinion, this happened one day 
when I was not feeling well, and he 
offered to do the work. John is one 
of the kindest-hearted men! He bol- 
stered me up on the front room 
lounge, half smothering me in shawls, 
and said he, “Now, Elinor, I can stay 
in the house today as well as not; and 
if you'll make out a list of the things 
you were going to do this forenoon, I'll 
do them just like a book.” So I men- 
tioned the principal things, and he 
wrote them down. 

Get children ready for school; wash 
dishes; sweep; make the beds; fill the 
lamps; see to the baby; rub the 
knives; make a stew for dinner; make 
mush for dinner; skim the milk; 
work over yesterday's butter; bake 
the bread; iron the baby’s Hanne] pet- 
ticoat; hang out some clothes left in 
soak since Monday; bake a pie for 
supper. There was a piece of pie- 
crust in the basin, I told him, so all he 
would have to do was to roll it out 
and cover the plate, and put in the 
mince and cover that over. 

I lay where [ could look into the 
kitchen. The baby was close by me, 
in his cradle, and I managed to tend 
him the greater part of the forenoon. 
John acted quite handy in getting the 
children ready for school, though Nel- 
lie B.’s parting did look some like a 
“herring-bone pattern”; and in clear- 
ing off the table I couldn't have done 
better myself, except that he took a 
good deal of time for it. “The best 
way,” said he, “is to go on with regu- 
larity, and not get hurried and fiur- 
ried.” He scraped every dish as clean 
as a whistle, and piled them up in 
piles, the small ones at the top, and 
got the pan, and went to pour out the 
dish-water. “Why!” said he, “there 
isn’t a cupful!” 

“The kettle ought to have been 
filled up,” said I. “You have to look 
out about that.” 

He filled up the kettle, and said he 
believed he would sweep the kitchen. 
He carried out all the mats and shook 
them. “This ought to be done every 
day,” said he, and moved the furni- 
ture into the middle of the floor, “so 
as to go thorough,” he said, and be- 
gan to sprinkle the floor; but the baby 
cried then, and would not be pacified. 

“He wants his bottle,” said I. 

John brought the milk out from the 
back buttery, and warmed it on the 
stove, and then said the bottle smelled 
sour. 

“Yes,” said I, “you have to look out 
about that. It wants scalding. You'll 
have to take him.” 

He carried him round while the 
water was heating, and let him lie on 
the floor and cry while the bottle was 
being scalded and the milk poured in; 
then put him in the cradle, then set 
back the furniture, and then went on 
with the dishes in first-rate style. 
When they were about half done, he 
suddenly cried out,— 

“Gracious!” 

“What is the matter?” said I. 

“Why,” said he, “the dough is rising 
over, and running down on _ the 
hearth!” 

“Oh! I suppose so, by this time,” 
said I; “you have to look out about 
that. It ought to go into the pans; but 
just give it a stir now, and let it 
wait.” 

He had hardly done this, and 
scraped the dough off the hearth, and 
begun on his dishes again, when the 
meat-cart stopped at the gate. He 
wiped his hands, and slipped on his 
coat, and ran out and bought the meat 
for the stew. I told him it ought to 
go right over the fire, so he got the 
dinner-pot, and wouldn’t have thought 
of washing the meat, but I mentioned 
it to him, and told him how much 
water, and to set it in one of the back 
places, where it would do gradually. By 
this time the dish-water had grown 





cold, so he poured it off, and went to 
the kettle, but there wasn’t very much 
hot,—he forgot to fill the kettle again, 
—so he went to work on the dough, and 
kneaded that over, after a fashion of 
his own, and dumped it into the pans; 
then finished the dishes, then rubbed 
the knives, then filled the lamps and 
washed them all in soapsuds,—on ac- 
count of letting the kerosene run over, 
—then swept the room, without mov- 
ing all the furniture out this time, 
then went up-stairs and made the 
beds, then brought me the pans to 
see if the dough were risen enough. 
I said it must be baked immediately, 
but that the oven must not be too hot 
at the beginning. He stepped back 
with it. 

“There's no 
“Why, the 
There isn’t very much fire.” 

“Oh!” said I, “the fire has to be at- 
tended to when there’s anything to 
bake. You have to look out about 
that.” 


danger,” said _ he. 


oven’s scarely warm. 


“You've said that four times,” said 
he. 

“I won't say it any more,” said I. 
“Set it in a cold place, and start the 
fire.” 

“There's nothing but large wood 
here,” said he. 

“Johnny ought to have been made 
to bring in some dry stuff before he 
went to school,” said I. ‘You have to 
loo—I mean, he is very apt to forget 
his chores.” 

John ran out in a hurry, and I'll own 
it did not distress me to hear him 
hacking away at the woodpile, for I’ve 
done the same thing myself, and | 
liked him to know what it was to want 
to start a fire in a hurry, and have 
nothing to start it up with. He soon 
came back with a whole armful of dry 
stuff, and put a good deal of it in, 
and cpened all the dampers, and set 
the oid stove a-roaring so I thought 
the chimney afire, and 
called out to him for goodness’ sake 


would get 


to shut the dampers, quick, and put in 
something solid. As soon as there 
was a good fire a-going, and the bread 
had been put in, he went out into the 
back kitchen to 
pieces out of the tub, and made such 


wring those few 
a splashing that though. I called,—on 
account of wanting the baby’s bottle, 
—and knocked with the umbrella, he 
did not hear, but hung out the clothes. 
When he came back, he looked into 
the oven, and said,— 

“Elinor, ‘tis black.” 

“I was afraid so,” said I. “You have 

—that is, bread has to be watched.” 

John looked at his list. 

“T'll iron that little petticoat now,” 
said he. 

“Is the flat-iron on?” I asked. 

“No,” said he. And on it went with 
a thump. 

“How about the meat?” said I. 
“Don’t let it catch on.” 

He took off the pot cover. 

“It has,” said he. “’Tis as dry asa 
chip inside here.” 

“I thought I smelled something,” 
said I. “You have to—I mean, it’s a 
sign of rain when the water boils 
away fast.” 

“T'll sit down and keep watch o’ 
these matters,” said he. 

I inquired the time of day. 

“Just going to strike eleven,” said 
he. 

“You've a good many things to do in 
an hour,” said I. 

“That's a fact,” said he. “I'd better 
keep moving.” He went into the back 
buttery to skim the milk, and when 
he came back, said the cat had saved 
him the trouble of skimming one pan. 

“I suppose the buttery door has 
been left open ever since you got the 
baby’s milk,” said I. “You have to——”" 

“To look out about that cat?” said 
he. 

“No,” said I, “about the door. I 
have to stop and set a chair against 
ii every time I come out.” 

This touched him in a tender spot; 
for if I had asked him once to get 
that latch mended, I had 
times. 

Sick as I felt, I thought I should die 
a-laughing to see the mancuvres in 
that kitchen, the last hour before din- 
ner. I think about every dish and 
pan in the house was brought out and 
set down, some in chairs, some on 
tables, and one or two on the floor, to 
make room for the ironing-cloth. John 
is a plucky fellow. He was deter- 
mined to do everything that was on 
the list. He flew round like a top, 
running here and there, fetching and 
carrying, and asking questions. He 
spatted the butter, he peeled the pota- 


twenty 








toes and doused them in, he rushed 
after the meal-bucket for the mush, he 
went like a dart to fetch the ironing- 
cloth, taking mighty quick steps for 
a person that felt in no hurry, and 
mighty long ones,—two of ‘em took 
him across the kitchen,—and on his 
tiptoes part of the time, because I lay 
back with a veil over my face, and he 
thought I was asleep. But I wasn’t. 
I was laughing. When the water 
boiled away again, I heard him mut- 
ter, “Oh! you have to look out about 
that.” He filled the pot so full it 
boiled over. “Oh! you have to look 
out about that,” he muttered again. 
In ironing the baby’s flannel petticoat, 
he scorched a place, and I saw by the 
motion of his lips that he was whis- 
pering, “Oh! you have to look out 
about that.” He made the same mo- 
tion when the spoon handle slipped 
into the mush; and when the baby— 
baby was out there in his high chair— 
grabbed the buttermilk basin; and 
when the fire almost went out again; 
and especially when some of the 
clothes-pins dropped off the line and 
let the clothes drag on the ground. 
The words were spoken out loud then, 
and had another word joined to them 
that sounded almost like a “swear 
word.” I asked him when he was go- 
ing to bake his pie. He asked me if 1 
didn’t think we could do very well 
without pie for one night, and I said 
Oh, yes, if -he could. So he picked up 
the rolling-pin out of the clothes- 
basket, and the rolling-board from be- 
hind the door, and carried them away. 

The’ children home from 
school, and had to wait half an hour 


came 


for their dinner. John let them eat 
as soon as it was ready, but said he 
believed he would quiet down a little 
before he took anything into his stom- 
ach, or he should have dyspepsia. 

That evening, after the children 
were in bed and the house was still, 
John sat by the fire a long time very 
quiet, as if engaged in meditation. At 
last he broke out with,— 

“IT could have done every identical 
thing on that list—if there had been 
time enough; and done them well— 
only for having to keep up such, a 
continual look-out. I don’t see how 
the—cook-stove—you manage to think 
forwards and backwards and _ all 
around, and carry on so many things 
at once. And you do a great many 
more things than I did; make clothes 
and mend them, and wash, and iron, 
and bake, and clean house, and see to 
the children, and tend baby night and 
day; and there seems to be no end, no 
let-up; there’s something for every 
hour and every minute.” 

“IT shouldn't mind that so much,’ 
said I, “if there were only hours and 
minutes enough for the work. But 
sometimes when I wake up in the 
morning, and think of what must be 
done that day, and of the yesterday’s 
work left undone, and of tomorrow's 
which is sure to come, I own I do now 
and then feel discouraged, particu- 
larly when baby has had a worrisome 
night. I soon brighten up, though, 
and take lots of comfort doing things 
for you and the children. But some 
times I think that, even for her fain 
ily’s sake, a woman ought to have 
time to eat.” 

“What do 
You always come to the 


“Why, Elinor!” said he. 
you mean? 
table regular.” 

“Yes,” said I, “but if a woman hur 
ries through the forenoon, and feels 
tired, and worried, and tremulous like, 
she doesn’t feel like eating; and be- 
sides, her food is apt to disagree with 
her, especially if she has to go on hur- 
rying right after eating; and if this 
sort.of thing is. kept up a good while, 
why, of course she gets all run down, 
and can't do for her family as she 
otherwise would.” 

Upon this John went into another 
fit of meditation. Once during the 
time he muttered to himself, without 
stirring: “No noonings, no evenings, 
no rainy days.” Afterwards he turned 
in his chair, rested his chin on the 
back, and. muttered the same thing: 
“No noonings, no evenings, no rainy 
days.” 





$110 TROPHY FOR SUFFRAGE 
DEBATE 


There is great interest in equa] suf- 
frage in at least two high schools in 
California just now, because a $110 
trophy cup is at stake. One high 
school has proposed to another this 
question for debate: 

“Resolved, That the best interests 
of California demand that the ballot be 


given women on an equality with 
men.” 

One of the debating teams at least is 
made up of boys who, their principal 
thinks, will choose the affirmative side. 
T..e principal writes: “As the pos- 
session of a $110 trophy cup is at 
stake, a cup which is at present in 
our hands, you may imagine our stu- 
dents are greatly interested in the suc- 
cess of their team.” 

The principal of the schoo! has sent 
to the office of The Woman’s Journal 
for literature. 


CONCERNING WOMEN 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw expects to at- 
tend the meeting of the International 
\woman Suffrage Alliance, to be held 
June, and the 
suffragists have 


in Stockholm next 
Swedish already 
made arrangements for her to preach. 
Mrs. Freda Ehmann of Oroville, 
Cal., who carries on a widespread and 
flourishing business in olives and 
olive oil, sent the editor of The Wom- 
an’s Journal a Christmas present of 
several jars of delicious ripe olives. 
Miss Laura Clay appeared with a 
special committee before the State 
Board of Control of Charitable Insti- 
tutions recently at Lexington, Ky., to 
advocate the appointment of a woman 
physician in the Hopkinsville Asylum. 
Miss Gerda Plauting-Gyllenbaga has 
just been elected a member of the 
City Council of Huskvarna, Sweden. 
She is the first Swedish woman to be 
chosen to this position, outside of 
Stockholm, where two women were 
already serving. This is the first year 
that women have been eligible for 
election as councillors, outside of the 
capital city. 
Mrs. O. H. >. Belmont has started 
a series of free dancing lessons and 
concerts for the young people of the 
East Side in New York, at the suf 
frage club rooms at 140 E. 34th street. 
About 500 came to the opening enter- 
tainment, and 100 stayed to the danc- 
Afterwards Mrs. Belmont 
“The 
affair was so important an event po- 
litically that James W. 
Tammany captain of the district, at- 


ing lesson. 
received. Press reports say: 
Spencer, 


tended.” Last Saturday the Collegiate 
Equal Suffrage League had a Christ- 
mas tree at the same place, for the 
poor children of the neighborhood. 

Mrs. Julie Arenholt has been ap- 
pointed as factory inspector in Copen- 
lagen. She will receive the same pay 
as the men who are inspectors. Much 
of her work will have to be done in 
the small hours of the morning, in- 
specting the bakeries, which are then 
it their busiest. Mrs. Arenholt is a 
member of the Danish Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. Jus Suffragii says: “There is 
ne doubt that this energetic and skil- 
ful lady will show herself most able 
in her new field of activity, and there- 
vy add to the respect with which men 
row are beginning to look upon the 
work of women.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Lowe Watson, pres- 
ident of the California W. S. A., writes 
in a private letter: “The work for 
freedom is going on encouragingly in 
California. I am speaking a _ good 
word for The Woman's Journal every- 
The victory in Washiatg- 
ton has given us all new courage, and 


where I go. 


I tell our people that we must put The 
Woman's Journal into the hands of 
every club president and urge her to 
work for it with her members and to 
use it among the men and women op 
posed to suffrage in their commu- 
nity.” 


Miss M. C. Jones, assistant editor 
of the Ledger-Enterprise, Pocomoke 
City, Md., has won the prize of $25 in 
gold offered by the Just Government 
League of Baltimore for the best es- 
say on woman suffrage. About 100 es- 
says were sent in, among which those 
of Miss M. S. Weeks, 108 Fifteenth 
street, Walbrook; Miss Grace Bran- 
nan, 2200 Eutaw place; Mrs. Howard 
S. Schwarz, Mrs. Benthal and Mr. 
Lindsay Rogers, a Johns Hopkins-stu- 
dent, are said to have been especially 
good. So much interest has been 
shown in this contest that it has been 
decided to offer small prizes through 
the newspapers of the county towns. 

Mrs. Nettie R. Chipp of Boise, Ida- 
ho, an active worker for all that is 
best in her State, finds the vote of ad- 
vantage in forwarding civic enter- 
prise. She is a native of Indiana, 
where her mother was interested in 
temperance work. On moving to 
Idaho in 1903, Mrs. Chipp became a 











full-fledged citizen, and has since used 
the ballot with great satisfaction. She 
is now president of the State W. c. 
T. U. Idaho has been progressing 
greatly of late. The State has the 
average number of university men 
and women, and a less percentage of 
illiteracy than many States, as shown 
by the census. Since the adoption of 
woman suffrage in 1896, several 
State and Presidential elections haye 
been held and no rowdy or ruffian has 
ever interfered, it is declared, with 
women in their exercise of the ballot. 
The Idaho miners and stockmen re. 
spect the women, and are glad of their 
co-operation in the State government. 

Mrs. Lila Wilson Aron and Secre 
tary of State William T. Smithers de 
bated woman suffrage the other night 
at the People’s Church in Dover, Del 
Delaware papers say that the debat« 
surpassed anything which had taken 
place there for years. Mrs. Aron won 
for the affirmative. She was one of 
the first women to hold office in Dela- 
ware, and has been serving as deputy 
recorder of deeds for Kent County, as 
assistant to her husband, the re- 
corder. papers say she is 
“about to leave office with a set of 
books and a record as clean as a new 
pin.” 


Local 


Frau Zahle, aged 90, gave an ad- 
dress at the recent opening of the 
Frauenberg, or Women’s Castle, in 
Copenhagen. It is a large, handsome, 
five-story building, costing $250,000, 
all of which has come from women’s 
cavings extending over the last 40 
years. Frau Zahle in her speech re- 
called how 40 years ago the first 
Danish “women’s culture society” 
humbly approached the Copenhagen 
Athenaeum asking for the loan of 
some books from its well-stocked 
library. The request was haughtily 
refused. The women declared that in 
10 years they would have their own 
Athenaeum. Today the new Frauen- 
berg has a library of 62,000 volumes 


THE WHITE SLAVE CONGRESS 

The Fourth International Congress 
for the repression of the White Slave 
Traffic, lately held in Madrid, was a 
great success. The attendance was 
very good, considering the distance 
and difficulty of the journey. There 
were official representatives from all 
the European governments 
France, Russia and Turkey, and from 


except 


five nations on the American conti- 
nent. In addition there were between 
4 and 50 other delegates from abroad, 
and some hundreds of 
men and women. 


Spaniards— 


Congress Officially Honored 

The Congress was recognized and 
honored as no other has been. It was 
opened by a prince in the king’s name. 
Fetes, receptions, banquets, excur- 
sions, were organized in its honor on 
a most lavish scale, winding up with a 
reception at the palace by the king 
and queen, who conversed in simple, 
friendly fashion with the delegates, 
and expressed their deep personal in- 
terest in the movement. This royal 
and official recognition brings its own 
dangers, but it is significant of the 
dawn of a new era not in Spain only, 
but in Europe. ‘It means that those 
who work for the protection of women 
and for the raising of the moral stand- 
ard are no longer regarded as dream- 
ers and fanatics, but that politicians 
and officials have recognized that 
these workers are a force in_ the 
world, and that it is as well to be on 
their side. 

An Influential Audience 

For Abolitionists, the Congress has 
a far deeper significance. Many 
among us have been suspicious of the 
movement because it did not go far 
enough, and because it accepted the 
assistance of individuals and govern- 
ments who were deeply pledged to the 
regulation system But now it be- 
comes evident what a great educative 
work the movement has done. To 
well-meaning and zealous men and 
women who had accepted the doctrine 
of a “necessary evil,” it has brought 
home the appalling consequences of 
that doctrine. And now at last the 
subject has been fairly discussed be- 
fore such an audience as could not 
have been gathered in any other way, 
—an audience made up of doctors and 
philanthropists, princesses and court 
ladies, ambassadors and official repre- 
sentatives of the civilized nations. If 
it be objected that the great mass of 
working men and women were nof 





personally represented on this occa 
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that it does not mat- 
verdict was ut- 


sion, we reply 
ter,—because their 
tered long ago. 
A Noteworthy Debate 

It was a debate which no one will 
easily forget. One after another, doc- 
tors, lawyers, bishops, women, from 
Holland, France, Spain, Sweden, Eng- 
land, stood up to declare, with burn- 
ing eloquence and resistless logic, that 
the great source of the traffic was the 


system by which the State itself be-| 


comes the protector and purveyor of 
vice, furnishing the markets 
the traffickers find sure and ready sale 


where 


for their 
enough opposition to give interest to 


goods. There was just 
the debate, but the regulationists were 
rather in the position of convicted 
prisoners pleading for mitigation of 


sentence. They’ spoke—and with 


truth—of other sources for the traffic, 
the bad economic and social position 
of women, the ignorance and vanity 
of girls, the corrupting influences of 
immoral literature, and of drinking 


habits, and they tried to point out how 


much worse things would be if there} 


were no regulation. But their words 
lacked the ring of conviction and ear- 
nestness. An overcoming faith is im- 
poscible to the man who clings to the 
dectrine of a “necessary evil.” No 
vote was taken, but all the honors of 
the debate remained with the Aboli- 
tionists. Next time we shall go 
further. 

Mr. Coote, the founder of the inter- 
national movement against the white 
slave traffic, rejoiced greatly in this 
debate, which goes far to justify his 
long-standing conviction that it is 
through this movement that the na 
tions will ultimately be led to aban 


don the regulation system 
“Regulation” Discussed 

The sixth question on the program 
was: What are the principal sources 
of the White Slave Traffic, according 
to the different National Committees? 
Two sessions were devoted to the dis 
cussion. 

Dr. De Graaf (Holland) opened the 
discussion in a speech characterized 
by a remarkable combination of moral 
restraint. 


earnestness and _ judicial 


“This question,” he said, “marks a 
new stage in our warfare, a new strat- 
egy, a wider view. Hitherto our ob- 


ject has been to thwart and punish 
the traffickers, to save and warn the 


victims. Now we are awaking to the 
duty of stopping the traffic at its 
source.” 


Licensed Brothels Condemned 
Dr. De Graaf then summarized the 


replies received from the National 
Committees on the question. The in- 
quiries had expressly excluded the 


larger question as to the cause of 
prostitution; it was limited to the 
direct source of the white slave traffic. 
The committees were almost unani- 


mous in pointing to the “tolerated 


houses” as the prime source. Not quite 
unanimous; for the Danish Committee 
said, on the authority of the chief of 
police, that since the suppression of 
the houses it was less easy to control 
the traffic, and the French Committee, 
while admitting that all 
prostitution encourage the traffic, ar- 


houses of 


gued that the tolerated houses are in 
this respect no worse than the clan- 
destine houses. On the other hand, 
several of the committees say that the 
tolerated houses are the only source 
of the 
Committees 


traffic. The Swiss and Dutch 
declare that they are 
schools of debauchery. The German 
reply is to the effect that these houses 
are centres of vice, chief sources of 
the traffic, but that the “ 
ulation has no evil effect. The gen 


sanitary” reg 


eral opinion seems to be that one of 
the worst effects of the system is that 
it debases and corrupts the police by 
bringing them in contact with vice, 
not in order to suppress it, but for the 
purpose of tolerating and licensing it. 

The Comte de Seilhac, secretary of 
the French represented 
the views of Senator Berenger, who 


Committee, 


was unable to attend. He admitted 
that tolerated houses were a mon- 
strosity, but maintained that the effect 
of suppressing them would be to en- 
courage the clandestine houses, posing 
as cabarets des femmes, restaurants, 
massage establishments, etc. These, 
he said, are already more numerous 
than the tolerated houses, and are the 
chief sources of the traffic. 
Great Surgeon Converted 

Dr. Castello, chief surgeon of the 

great Lock Hospital in Madrid, made 


regulations but was now convinced of 
its futility from a sanitary standpoint. 
He advocated the plans outlined by 
|the Brussels Congress—‘Sanitary pro- 
| phylaxis,” in the shape of free and ac- 
|cessible dispensary and hospital treat- 
| ment, and, in regard to the whole mat- 
|ter, absolute equality between the 
sexes. This pronouncement aroused 
great enthusiasm among the Spanish 
delegates. 

| He was followed by Dr. Call, the 
of Health fo 
Madrid, who has the tolerated houses 
He maintained 


| Provincial Inspector 


in his special charge. 
lthat the real cause of prostitution is 
|the souteneur (the man who protects 
ithe prostitute and lives off her earn- 
| ings), who is encouraged by the clos- 


| ing of the houses. 
| between the tolerated house and the 

souteneur, he would declare for the 
| 


|former, as the more humane towards 


If driven to choose 


ithe women, and the Jesser evil from 
the social point of view. 
Dr. Espina (Spain) maintained that 


tion. If women knew what they ought 


| 

}the whole problem depends on educa- 
|to know, the egoism of men would be 
| Feckmated, and the traffic would 
}come to an end. 


Madame Schlumberger (Paris) 
| 


spoke as a woman, raising her protest 





against all exceptional measures ap- 
plied to any class of women. 

Count San Maria de Formaz (Spain) 
said that governments were not 
strong enough to suppress prostitu- 
tion, but that was no excuse for 
licensing it. He provoked laughter 
by his suggestion that, to be consis- 
tent, they should try to make al! the 
thieves in a town live in one house! 

M. Emile Pouresy, the agent of the 
Public Morality, 
said that he was engaged in an active 


French League fo! 
warfare against pornography (i. e., im- 
moral literature and advertisements). 
‘But there is no worse pornography) 
than the existence of licensed houses 
of debauchery. I protest against the 
idea of sacrificing a portion of hu- 
manity, I will not say to the necessi 
ties, but rather to the ignoble pas 
sions, of evil men.” 

Women’s Economic Condition 

Prof. Mayr, a Bavarian minister of 
State, professed himself a sociologist 
of objective type, and tried to bring 
the debate back from what he called 
its emotional tone to a scientific level. 
He pointed out that the traffic finds 
most of its victims in countries where 
the moral and economic condition of 
women is low, and urged that atten- 
tion should be directed to this side. 
He thoroughly agreed with the policy 
houses, 


of suppressing the licensed 


but suggested that the matter of 
police control of the women had no re 
lation to the traffic and should be left 
on one side. 

The session ended with a short and 
forcible speech by Mrs. Archibald Lit- 
tle. She asked the defenders of regu- 
First, whether 
opening more 


lation two questions: 
they thought that by 
tolerated houses they would increase 
or diminish clandestine prostitution? 
and secondly, whether they consid- 
ered that the regulation system had 
an elevating or a debasing influence 
on the doctors, the police, and other 
officials engaged in carrying it out? 
She related how she had gone with 
Mrs. Josephine Butler to the chief of 
the police des meurs in Paris to ask 
his permission to enter one of the 
tolerated houses, and tell the women 
there that their Heavenly Father still 
loved them. He remarked cynically, 
“There is no difficulty in entering 
such a house,’—but when she asked, 
“Yes, but should we come out again?” 
he had shrugged his shoulders and re- 
plied, ‘“‘Ladies, it is impossible to au- 
thorize such a proceeding!” 
Regulationists Will Not Listen 
With that the debate 
journed. It had been followed by a 


stood ad- 
large and attentive audience. Scarce 
ly anyone had gone away except the 
regulationist speakers. It was typi- 





cal of their whole attitude that they 
did not wait to hear their arguments 
janswered. 

| The following morning. M. de Meu- 
jron, in the chair, announced that he 
|had the names of about a dozen speak 
j}ers and that the speeches must be 
|short. The bell came into frequent 
| requisition, and sorely 
eral of the Spanish speakers, cutting 


| : 
short the torrents of their eager and 





;}sonorous eloquence. 


“Sentimental” Women 
The debate was resumed by M. Joly, 


afflicted sev- 


ed houses are bound to disappear,— 
are fast disappearing. Police as well 
as law must recognize the great prin- 
ciple that “La personne humaine n’est 
pas dans le commerce” (the human 
body is not an article of commerce). 
The souteneur and the brothel-keeper 
are equally reprehensible: it is futile 
to try to discourage the one by er 


couraging the other. It is waste of 


Then two Spanish ecclesiastics 
spoke, attributing the traffic to pov 
erty and lack of religious instruction. 
The second lost the sympathy of the 
}audience by his conventional attitude 
of condemnation towards the unfor 
; tunate victims. 
| Senor de Benito, professor of law at 
| Orvieto University, disclaimed theory, 
| Sut urged practical, immediate meas- 
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Col. Thomas Wentworth Higginson attained his 87th birthday last week, 


at his home in Cambridge, Mass. 


Col. Higginson was one of the signers of the Call for the First National 


Woman’s Rights Convention, held at 
the movement the constant aid of hi 


Worcester, Mass., in 1850. He gave 
; brilliant literary and oratoricai gifts, 


during the days of its greatest unpopularity; served for a year as President 
ot the American Woman Suffrage Association; has always been an officer 
in the New England and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associations; and 


was for many years an editorial contributor to The 


Woman's Journal. 


Part of his editorials were collected and published in a volume, now long 


out of print, entitled “Common Sense About Women.” 


This was perhaps 


the best book on our question ever published. It was full of wit, wisdom, 


and telling illustrations. 
in Australia, and Australian suffragi 


Extracts from it were republished in leaflet form 


sts tell us that they had much influence 


in bringing about the victory of woman suffrage there. 


Women’s higher education likewise owes much to Col. 


ligginson. The 


founder of Smith College said that she was led to devote her fortune to this 


purpose by reading his essay, “Ought Women to 


Women all the world over have reas 


Learn the Alphabet?” 


on to be grateful to him. 








time to discuss the demerits of a van- 
ishing institution: what we need to do 
is to foresee and checkmate the dan- 
gers of tomorrow. Criminality of all 
sorts is changing its type, is becom- 
ing transformed,—less violent but not 
Among the different 
which 


less dangerous. 
Departments of France, that 
showed the highest statistics of crime 
used to be Corsica: nowadays it is 
supplanted on that bad eminence by 
the Cote d'Azur (Riviera), where civil- 
ization also is highest. There is more 


unpunished, undetected crime than 
ever before. All the forces of good must 
therefore co-operate more closely than 
ever, and must not suspect each other. 


This led up to some sensible remarks on 


co-operation between the station work- 


ers and the police. The ladies, he 
thought, were inclined to be senti- 
mental and perhaps credulous: the 
police, on the other hand, though hon- 
est, were inclined to be sceptical: they 
saw so much of the weak and evil side 
of humanity that they could scarcely 
believe in any other. They must learn 
sympathy from the ladies, and must 
teach them common sense. Thus they 
might be mutually useful and work 
more harmoniously. 

{Presumably M. Joly meant the or- 


dinary police, not the special police 


des meurs, who have nothing to dO} of the regulation system 


with the stations, and who, after re 


cent revelations, would 


ealled “honest” by any intelligent 


Parisian. ] 


Madame Avril de Ste. Croix spoke 


with her accustomed vigor and elo- 
quence. 
the traffic we must abolish not only 
the fiouses, but the whole regulation 
system. To illustrate this, she told 
traffickers who 
gether; one was captured in an Aboli 


of two worked to 


tionist country and is now undergoing | 


a sentence of two years’ imprison- 


ment; the other, though proved to} 


have been equally gulty, had fled to a 





She claimed that to get rid of 


ures, especially moral education, 
stern repression of solicitation and of 
improvement of 


interna- 


immoral literature, 


the status of women, and 
tional organization against the traffic. 

Then the Abolitionists came to the 
fore again. 

Miss Wahlstrom of Sweden in a 
telling little speech quoted an utter- 
ance from the Geneva Congress: “If 
the State permits the sale of an arti- 
cle, it must also permit its transport 
and supply.” It is impossible to im- 
prove on that as a demonstration of 
the essential unreality of efforts by 
regulationists to stop the traffic. 

Disastrous Results 

Dr. Fiaux of Paris gave instances 
of the disastrous moral and physical 
results of the system. As an instance 
of the moral blindness it produces, he 
related how the mistress of a tolerated 
house, in order to express her grati- 
tude for the assistance given her by 
the municipal authorities, asked to be 
allowed to present a_ confirmation 
dress to the daughter of the mayor! 
He showed how regulation puts wom- 
en outside the law, and related hor- 
rible examples of the slavery to which 
they are subjected. 

A few words from Dr. Janney of Bal- 
timore on the injustice and inefficacy 
were fol- 
couple Spanish 


lowed by a more 


hardly be| speeches, and then Dr. de Graaf rose 


Dignified, conciliatory, ju- 
even more 
clear and forcible than at first. He 
spoke of the high level on which the 
debate had kept. “All the 
speakers have put their hearts into it. 


to reply. 
dicial as ever, he was 





been 


All have been eloquent because they 


were filled with a noble passion,—the 
| search for truth. But when we listen 
to some of the speakers we exclaim, 


‘How we are misunderstood, we Abo- 
litionists!’ Doubtless it is our own 
fault. Let me try again to be clear. 
Our French friends tell us that there 


a most eloquent speech in Spanish.|a philanthropist and prison reformer |regulationist country and so escaped | are clandestine houses, and that these 
For twenty years he had believed in 


from Paris. 


He said that the tolerat- \punishment. 





are in every way as bad as the toler- 


j 


ated, or worse. Do they think we do 
not know it? We know quite as much 
about the clandestines as they do, 
but we say that they are encouraged 
and multiplied by the regulation sys 
tem, and that you cannot deal with 
the clandestine houses till you get rid 
of the licensed houses. To our Ger- 
man friends let me say that we are 
not vague idealists; we claim to be 
sociologists like yourselves, and as ob- 
jective as you. May we remind you 
that ten years ago, when this work be- 
gan, you called us idealists because 
we attacked the maisons de _ toler- 
ance? Now you have come round to 
our view. A little more experience, 
and perhaps you will find that in re- 
gard to police control also our ‘ideal- 
ism’ is the practical truth. 

“Our strife is not only against the 
tolerated houses, not only against the 
police des meurs. It goes deeper. 
What we attack is the thought behind 
all this, the belief in the evil and 
deadly doctrine of the ‘necessity of 
prostitution.’ We wish, like you oth- 
ers, to get rid of clandestines, of sou- 
teneurs, of the scandals of the street; 
we wish to fight these things by the 
aid of the police—but it must be an 
uncorrupted police. Gentlemen who 
defend regulation! it is not we who 
are the Utopian dreamers,—it is you 
who live in a world of dreams, you who 
forget that the police are but men, 
and that they cannot deal with sanc- 
tioned vice without being themselves 
demoralized. 

“We have hear@ something about 
stopping the prostitution of minors. 
Remember, no tolerated house can ex- 
ist without having young girls.” (In- 
stances were given from Amsterdam 
of how the police had been hood- 
winked in this matter.) “But do not 
blame the policemen,—it is the sys- 
tem that is at fault. You cannot heal 
a patient if your own hands are un- 
clean. You dare not perform an oper- 
ation with soiled instruments.” 

Dr. de Graaf remarked how the doc- 
tors are steadily coming into the Abo- 
litionist ranks, and welcomed a dis- 
tinguished recruit in Dr. Castello. He 
concluded with an eloquent restate- 
ment of the old battle cry that “what 
is morally wrong cannot be scientifi- 
cally right.”—The Shield. 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS LETTER 


We are expected to make good resolutions on New Year’s 
Day, and may at least be excusable if we see visions and dream 
dreams besides. There is no side of our life and work which 
offers better opportunity or more excuse for this sort of thing 
than the suffrage struggle. We have come to a time when we 
may well pause and take account of stock—look into the future 
wnd plan out our next moves. 

in looking over our situation, these are a few of the things 
we know,—that it no longer requires personal bravery to be a 
suffragist; that the average man is ready to acquiesce, in a spirit 
of fair play, even if he is also apt to back-slide when the issue 
comes to him in the form of politics; that the average woman, 
although perhaps more conservative than the average man. can 

be easily stirred, and when oncereally stirred, will move; that 
the only important opposition to equal suffrage among good 
people is opposition to democracy itself and not to suffrage 
per se, 

Another thing that we know—and it has been vividly real- 
ized in several sections of the country this last year as never 
hbefore—is that equal suffrage, instead of being a life-work to be 
undertaken in a patient missionary spirit, is an imperative mod- 
ern necessity, which is to be won, and won now, and won by us, 
without waiting for any more aeons of slow evolution to win it 
for us. 

Then, of course, the great question is how. In solving that 
question wisely and systematically, we have to take into accoun, 
that for the present, at least, there is no short cut possible; 
that we have to win a State at a time, and that in each State 
we are forced to present the argument of numbers, first to prove 
to legislators that large numbers of their constituents want the 
question submitted to the voters, and second, to prove that a 
majority of the voters want equal suffrage when the question 
is submitted. 

We also have to take into account that every State won, 
helps another State to win, and that, pending the possible time 
when Congress can be induced to hurry the work along by a 
national amendment, no better basis for work, the country over, 
could be adopted than all that is implied in the maxim, “Each 
for all, and all for each.” If each State wil! help all the States, 
then all the States can concentrate at a crucial time to help a 
single Sfate. Democracy for some of the United States and not 
for others is an unthinkable injustice for a country with ideals 
like ours. The inner meaning of the equal suffrage movement 
is so big, so pervasive and so compelling that it must spread 
over the arbitrary lines of State boundaries with the minimum 
of resistance. As our work broadens, it also simplifies, and we 
find our great departments of effort reduced down to two,— 
educating the electorate and organizing the _ electorate,— 
educating it, largely by literature, meetings and press work,— 
organizing it so that every single legislator in the country feels 
the pressure of the opinion of his own constituents. 

In these twe big divisions of the suffrage work, the National 
Association has splendid opportunities for effective service in 
the coming year, provided the members put a shoulder to the 
wheel. 

Are not the two following achievements possible for the 
Association by New Year’s Day of 1912? 

1. To make the publication department self-supporting. 
The outlook for it was never better, for the demand was never 
so great. All it needs, like any other business, is capital enough 
so the printing can be done on a very large scale; encugh to 
establish a regular book-store on the ground floor of a main 
street, with good show window space; enough to advertise. 

2. To put an “organization squad” of trained workers into 
the field, sending them in turn for two months or so at a time, 
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in money, workers and good-will. By the joint effort of the 


local and the national workers, the whole State would be roused 
by a vigorous campaign, which would leave behind it a most 
valuable residue—namely, a political district organization, so 
well established that no subsequent Legislature could safely 
deny its demand. The Advisory Committee and the Official 
Board havé now under way a program to be recommended for 
political district organization that will be simple and applicable 
to all sections. 
Are these not two practical plans? Are they not definite, 
comprehensive and applicable? If so, why not let them serve 
as our Suffrage New Year’s Resolutions? 
Mary Ware Dennett, 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Dec. 27, 1910. 





IN BAD COMPANY 


Equal suffrage is so eminently fair and reasonable that its 
opponents are driven more and more to aim their objections 
not at the doctrine itself, but at something else which they 
claim is allied with it. In other words, they say that the suf- 
fragists are in bad company. 

Mrs. Rossiter Johnson, following the lead of Mrs. Caroline 
F. Corbin, has lately been making an attack along this line. 
The gist of her plea is that the Socialists favor woman suffrage, 
and therefore non-Socialists ought to oppose it. But this argu- 
ment proves too much. Woman suffrage, it is true, is a plank 
in the Socialist platform; but so is the abolition of child labor, 
and the substitution of international arbitration for war. If 
non-Socialists ought to take the opposite side from the Social- 
ists upon all questions, it must be everybody’s duty to oppose 
peace and advocate child labor. 

The argument from bad company is a particularly danger- 
ous weapon for anti-suffragists to use, because for them it is 
a boomerang, bound to recoil with disastrous effect upon their 
own heads. If Socialists are bad company in popular estima- 
tion, Anarchists are worse. While most Socialists are in favor 
of women’s voting, all Anarchists are opposed to it. Emma Gold- 
man and Mrs. Rossiter Johnson both go about lecturing against 
woman suffrage. On this subject, Mrs. Johnson is Emma Gold- 
man’s colleague. And yet she has the ineffable effrontery to re- 
proach the suffragists with being in dangerous company! 

Of course, many Socialists, and some Anarchists, are per- 
sonally excellent.and delightful people, with whom individually 
we are all glad to associate. But in the matter of ultra-radical 
theories, how can the Antis throw stones at the suffragists for 
being in the same camp with the Socialists, when they them- 
selves are in the same camp with the Anarchists? 

And the anti-suffragists are in worse company than that of 
any well-meaning theorists, however wild or unpractical. They 
are allied, willy nilly, with all the great vicious interests. As 
old Hudibras says, 

“Some have been beaten till they know 
What wood a cudgel’s of by the blow.” 

The suffragists have not carried on amendment campaigns 

in many different States for a period extending over 43 years 
without learning what are the forces most active in defeating 
equal rights for women. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt says: “When 
you attack the saloon in any State you attack the brothel; when 
you attack the brothel you attack the gambling den; and it is 
this great triple alliance that today stands more than any other 
against the enfranchisement of women.” 
The Hon. Roger 8S. Greene was Chief Justice of Washington 
Territory during the three years when the women had full suf- 
frage in the Territorial days. He was a cousin of U. S. Senator 
George F. Hoar, a man of the highest character, a magistrate 
famous throughout the Northwest for his resolute and courageous 
resistance to lynch-law. In his charge to the Grand Jury at 
Port Townsend, Wash., in August, 1884—a Grand Jury made up 
of both men and women—Chief Justice Greene said: 

“The opponents of woman suffrage in this Territory 
are found allied with a solid phalanx of gamblers, pros- 
titutes, pimps and drunkard-makers—a phalanx composed 
of all in each of those classes who know the interest of 
the class and vote according to it.” 

These words are as true today as when they were first 
spoken. 

We do not say that Mrs. Johnson wants these evil interests 
to be victorious. We know she does not. But they all of them 
want her and her Anti-Suffrage Association to be victorious. 
When decent people find themselves in such company, they would 
do well to think seriously about getting out of it. A. S. B. 





THE LOS ANGELES BANQUET 
J. H. Braley, president of the Men’s League for Woman 
Suffrage in Los Angeles, writes to National Headquarters: 

“IT am very happy to report to you that the banquet was a 
success~—a great and brilliant success. All the papers the next 
day were full of it, and it has been since the talk of the city. 
We had nearly 300 of the elite of Los Angeles at the tables. The 
decorations were fine; the speeches were short and bristling 
with wit, humor and point, all pointing to suffrage. We had 
about thirty legislators with us. The banquet has done much 
for the cause of suffrage. We feel pretty sure of being the next 
free State.” 





A SUFFRAGE CHRISTMAS TREE 
A “votes for women” Christmas tree party for poor children 
was given last Saturday at the club rooms of the Political Equal- 
ity Association’s branch in East 34th street, New York City. 
The affair was held by Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont and the Collegiate 
Equal Suffrage League jointly. 
By six o'clock, according to the press reports, there were 
hundreds of youngsters in line waiting their turn to be admitted 
upstairs. . 
The children were jammed in a solid mass in front of the 
building at No. 140, and to relieve the congestion the florist’s 
shop under the club rooms was thrown open to them. Mothers 
with babies in their arms sat on boxes of Christmas wreaths in 
front of the shop or cradled their infants on branches of fir trees 
standing in tubs. 
Mrs. Belmont arrived before 8 P. M. and had the youngsters 
form in line. They were admitted in squads of about a hundred 
at a time. Then they were halted in front of the glittering 
Christmas spectacle long enough to feast their eyes to the full- 





into States which would offer in return the best co-operation— 


est, after which they were marched around it. Then to each 





was handed a bag of candy, with a toy, a doll, a game or some 
other plaything. 

Mrs. Will Bliss personated the suffragette spouse of Santa 
Claus. She was dressed in red trimmed with white fur. 

. James W. Spencer, an election district captain of the Four. 
teenth Assembly district, was present, as were also two other 
election district captains, who helped hand out gifts and keep the 
affair moving smoothly. 

The Rev. Anna H. Shaw, Mrs. Belmont’s guest at the festivi- 
ties, relieved Mrs. Santa occasionally, and as she looked at the 
long files of youngsters she remarked: “Now, then, the anti- 
suffragists can’t say that the suffragists have no children. 
Another year we shall have to count our family more carefully 
in order to take care of all in it.” 





I see no reason why women—simply because they are women 
—should not have the privilege of the suffrage——George C. Pardee 
Ex-Governor of California. 


I most earnestly believe that the moral forces of society 
would be strengthened if the privilege and duty of voting were 
shared by women.—Rey. Philip S. Moxom, D.D. 


The women’s (municipal) votes have generally been cast 
in favor of good officers and good government.—Hon. DP. M. 
Valentine, Justice Supreme Court of Kansas. 


I fully believe that the time has come when the ballot should 
be given to woman. Both her intelligence and conscience would 
lead her to vote on the side of justice and pure morals.—Bishop 
Hurst. 


We used to ask for suffrage because women needed it as a 
means to larger opportunities. But the aspect of the woman ques- 
tion has changed. Women are now saying, as in the days of 
the war, “The country need& us.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


To have a voice in choosing those by whom one is governed 
is a means of self-protection due to every one. Under whatever 
conditions, and within whatever limits, men are admitted to 
the suffrage, there is not a shadow of justification for not admit- 
ting women under the same.—John Stuart Mill. 


The Legislature of New York says that its women citizens 
are goou enough to be made use of as angels of mercy to rescue 
the wrecks created by social evils, good enough to be taxed 
without representation, but not good enough to be given the 
right of suffrage, the freeman’s weapon of defence.—Mrs. Fanny 
Garrison Villard. 


If Christianity is completely to restore that which was lost 
in Adam, how €an it stop short of completely abolishing the sub- 
ordination of woman, which the Bible declares to be the direct 
result of sin, and of leading us back to that Edenic proclama- 
tion, “Let ‘them’ have dominion over the earth’?—Bishop J. W. 
Bashford. 


I believe the granting of the ballot to women is along the 
line of the higher development of our humanity. I hope the 
time may never come when I can be so forgetful of the interests, 
rights, or liberties of any human being as to refuse such a simple 
act of justice, however few the number asking for it.—Hon. 
Oliver W. Stewart, Illinois. 


Women are more interested in public affairs than they used 
to be before they obtained the franchise, and politicians deal 
more earnestly with home and social questions, but no neglect 
of private duties on that account can be laid to the women’s 
charge.—Lady Holder (wife of Sir Frederick W. Holder, K. C. 
M. G., Speaker of the House of Representatives of Federated 
Australia.) 


A certain minister says women ought not to vote because 
suffrage is not a natural but a derived right. So is the right of 
children to a common school education. So is our right toy 
sanitary and police protection. It is not natural. Heaven did 
not make policemen. But who will say that girls should be 
shut out from school, or women from police protection, because 
it is not a natural right?—Rabbi Stephen S. Wise. 


Politics is properly the friendly consideration of all manner 
of common interests, in which the women are as much con- 
cerned as the men are. Why should the State then keep up the 
old-world barrier of political inferiority against such mothers, 
sisters and wives? No one can give any reason, except such 
arguments of conservative timidity as have generally withstood 
every step in the advancement of mankind.—Rey. Charles F. 
Dole. 

Woman suffrage is not only right, but practical. It tends 
to elevate. There is not a caucus but is better attended, and 
by better people, and held in a better place. I have seen the 
time when a political convention without a disturbance and the 
drawing of weapons was rare. That time is past in Colorado, 
and it is due to the presence of women. Every man now shows 
that civility which makes him take off his hat and not swear, 
and deport himself decently when ladies are present.—Governor 
Shafroth of Colorado. 


On the only occasion when the government took an official 
referendum among women on the subject of suffrage (in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1895), less than one-sixth of one per cent. of the 
women voted against it. Doubtless it will be said that the 
negative vote did not represent all the women who were op- 
posed. This is true. But it showed with absolute accuracy 
how many of the women opposed to suffrage believed that 
the right to vote implies the duty to vote. Mhere were just 
861 out of a possible 575,000.—Julia Ward Howe. 


I think that the women’s franchise in New Zealand has, on 
the whole, resulted in good to the well-being and progress of the 
Colony. As regards the use made by women of the vote, you 
have the statistics of the last elections in New Zealand, and 
particularly * the last Federal election (Australia), in which it 
will be found women exercised their vote as freely as the men. 
I consider that the educational work done by the organized 


womien of the Colony since 1890 has been a great factor in stimu- 


lating humanitarian interest.—Hon. John George Findlay, M. L. 
C. Atty.-General and Colonial Sec’y, New Zealand. 
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SUSAN B. ANTHONY MEMORIAL 





WEEK 


FEBRUARY 15, 1911 





—— 


When this issue of The Journal reaches its readers, we shall be at the 
dawn of the New Year, a season when most of us make a mental estimate 


of the opportunities, utilized or lost, which past years have afforded. 


this clearing-house of memories, we realize only too painfully the full im- 
port of that confession of prayer, “We have done those things which we 
ought not to have done, and left undone those things we ought to have 


done.” 


This prayer of contrition is especially applicable to us suffragists 


who have left undone our duty towards the collecting of Miss Anthony's 


Memorial. 


Therefore let us each and every member of the National Asso- 


ciation resolve, as a solemn New-Year pact, to bend every energy between 
now and Feb. 15, to make the Memorial a mute but powerful witness of 
the gratitude of women all over these United States. 

This memorial should not only be a tribute from avowed suffragists. 
All women are Miss Anthony’s debtors, and in order that this may be clear 
to those not yet having grasped the significance of the palitical right BE- 


ING “THE RIGHT PROTECTIVE OF ALL OTHER RIGHTS,” 


we submit 


twelve classes of debtors, from whom we have a right to feel a generous 


recognition is due: 


1. Every wage-earning woman, for removing the stigma from _ Eco- 


nomic Independence for Women. 


2. Every college woman, for blazing the path of higher education for 


women. 


3. Every professional woman, for the opportunity to enter the fields of 
medicine, law, the ministry, journalism, professional nursing, etc. 
4. Every woman appreciating the meaning of social liberty—the liberty 


to follow her own inclination as a responsible human being. 
women to organize (the club movement), freedom to travel, 


speak and act. 


The right of 
freedom to 


5. Every woman enjoying property rights—the legal right to adminis- 


ter her own affairs. 
wife to her earnings. 


Every woman recognizing the right of a wage-earning 


6. Every mother knowing the joy of living under a parents’ equal guar- 
dianship law—and vice versa, every Woman who recognizes the tyranny of 


any other form of legal guardianship. 
The women teachers of the nation, for specific championship—that 


.« 7. 


the quality of service rendered, and not sex, should determine the position 
to be occupied and the amount o7 salary received. 


8. Every woman 
“equal pay for equal work.” 


recognizing the justice and morality 


involved in 


9. Every woman believing in a single standard of morals. 


10. 


Every enfranchised woman, in recognition of services rendered to 


secure her birthright of American independence. 


11. 


Every man and woman who resents the rating of American wom- 


en’s opinions, in all but five States, with those of the criminal, idiot and 


minor classes. 
12. 


Every American man who recognizes that his right of self-govern- 


ment obligates him to gain for American women the protection and develop- 
ment which free government insures and which our national slogan implies 
in “Equal rights for all and special privileges for none.” 

It is earnestly asked that each woman to whose attention these classes 
of debtors has been called, will quietly consider if there is not some one of 
them that makes her feel a sense of responsibility for her contribution to 
be among those to swell the fund into an amount which will really honor 
Miss Anthony’s memory by procuring the wherewithal to further campaign 


work. 


There certainly ought to be at least a hundred women in these United 
States able and willing to give or raise for us a thousand dollars each; a 
sufficient number of women enjoying property rights and the social liberty 
to enjoy their money, to raily to this appeal. 

There certainly ought to be at least a thousand women to give or raise 
a hundred dollars each by Feb. 15. There ought to be among the mothers 
alone of this nation, enjoying the sense of protection which an equal guar- 
diansHip of children affords, a sense of gratitude to answer this appeal. Like- 
wise, mothers who know the anxiety and injustice of the unequal law should 


rally to this appeal. 


. 


Then, without further delay, let every suffragist resolve: 

1. That between now and Feb. 15 her first thought will be to work in- 
dividually to rouse an interest in her community for the fund. 

2. To take steps at once to see whether a committee has been formed 
by the local Suffrage Association, to reach women according to the plan 


outlined in The Journal. 


If no Suffrage Association exists 


in her com- 


munity, immediately to form such a committee, and reach all classes of 
women to contribute according to scale of prices suggested. 

3. To be one of those to try and raise a hundred dollars, or to appeal 
to friends to do so who can well afford it. ‘ 

Susan B. Anthony’s dying words were, “If | have lived to any purpose, 


carry on the work I have to lay down.” 


Resolving to do our share to raise 


the Memorial, is our best way to carry on her work, and testify that she did 


live to a purpose. 


Send returns to either Jessie Ashley, National Treasurer, 505 Fifth ave- 


nue, New York City, or Kate M. Gordon, 1800 Prytania street, 


leans. 


New Or- 
Kate M. Gordon, 
Chairman. 





A CIRCULAR LETTER TO SUF- 
FRAGE CLUBS AND ASSOCIA- 
TIONS IN THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF WOMEN 





As chairman of the Peace and Arbi- 
tration Departments in the N. A. W. 
S. A. and the National Council of 
Women, I desire to call attention to 
facts that should be clearly 
understood by these great bodies of 
women who stand pledged for the 


certain 


peace cause. 

This short session of Congress will 
decide a momentous question affect- 
ing far-reaching national policy and 
the expenditure of scores of millions 
of hard-earned taxes, namely, whether 
or not the Panama Canal shall be 
fortified. - The Massachusetts Com- 
mission for the investigation of the 
high cost of living has recently re- 
ported that a primary cost is waste, 
and the chief element in waste the 
world over is the alarming increase 
of armaments. The sum asked for 
the beginning of fortifications is 
small—only $7,000,000; but says Hon. 
David J. Foster, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs in the 
House of Representatives, “The initial 





expense would not be less than $25,- 
000,000; in all probability it would ex- 
ceed $50,000,000. The annual expense 


of maintaining such fortifications 
2,000 miles from home would probably 
amount to $5,000,000. Under ex- 


isting conditions, our warships af- 
ford us a control over the Atlantic en- 
trance which te full, adequate and 
complete, and which would not. be 
strengthened to any considerable de- 
gree by the establishment of land forti- 
fications at that end of the Canal,” 
and he shows that this is equally true 
of the Pacific end. He continues: 
“With all the fortifications possible it 
is still apparent that, in order that the 
Canal might be of military advantage 
to the United States in time of war, a 
guard of battleships at each of its en- 
trances would be an absolute necessi- 
ty, It is equally apparent that with 
such a guard the fortifications would 
be unnecessary if not entirely 
less.” 


use- 


Neutralize the Canal 


The counter proposition, for which 
there is, I am assured, a good chance, 
is the neutralization of the Canal. 





“e- 
UE 






ment of the powers that, like the al- 
ready neutralized Suez Canal and 
Straits of Magellan, it shall be free 
for passage of all ships by all nations 
in time of war as well as peace. The 
Interparliamentary Union, composed 


nual session urged the neutralization 
of all inter-oceanic waterways. 
have already pledged ourselves to 
England to permit free passage of her 
ships in time of war, and there is 
every reason why we should extend 
this guarantee to all other nations 

The costly Canal must be protected, 
and provision is made for policing it, 
but its chief protection would be to 
leave it as unfortified as our safe 
Canadian borderline, which has kept 
the peace between Great Britain and 
us for nearly 100 years. According 
to the agreement of the nations at 
the Hague Conference of 1907, unforti- 
fied places cannot be bombarded. 


A Preposterous Demand 


Another fact to be noted by all pa- 
triotic women is the preposterous 
recommendation of the secretary of 
war, not however sustained by the 
President, that we increase our army 
from about 70,000 soldiers to 450,000 
men. 

The hysteria and timidity shown by 
this proposition almost passes cred- 
ence, Secretary Dickinson has in 
mind no actual danger but purely 
theoretic possibilities as unlikely to 
occur as that Boston may be swept 
away by a tidal wave because Lisbon 
and Galveston once were. He de- 
clares that 100,000 men may land in 
eighteen days from Europe and in- 
vade our shores, ignoring the fact 
that no nation has enough ships at 
command to accomplish this, were 
there no other reason. The equally 
wild talk of a Californa Congressman 
that 200,000 Asiatics might land in 
California in thirty days and blow up 
our mountain passes, thus preventing 
any communication with the East, is 
as rabid as the talk of any sand-lot 
orator, and infamous when coming 
from a man in his responsible posi- 
tion. 


New Methods of Protection 


The counter facts to be remem- 
bered are: (1) That President Taft, 
who has with such sturdy common- 
sense scouted this war scare, has 
recently made the impressive and 
emphatic statement that he sees no 
reason why all questions should not 
be arbitrated between nations. (2) 
That Secretary Knox has declared 
that, in addition to the Arbitration 
Tribunal at The Hague, the new 
World Court of Justice, as well as the 
Prize Court, are practically assured 
and soon to be opened. (3) Congress 
unanimously passed a resolution last 
June asking the President to appoint 
a commission of five to consider the 
limitation of armaments by mutual 
agreement of the nations and of “con- 
stituting the combined navies of the 
world” an international force for pre- 
serving peace and order. 

Germany and England through the 
mouths of Mr. Asquith and Chancellor 
von Bethman Hollweg have recently 
expressed keen desire to work for 
the reduction of armaments. At this 
moment when Mr. Carnegie’s gener- 
ous gift of $11,500,000 following Mr. 
Edwin Ginn’s recent pledge of $1,000,- 
000 for the abolition of the war sys- 
tem are available, when there is prob- 
ably no nation that would refuse to 
sign a-complete arbitration treaty 
with us if we asked it, further in- 
crease of War measures, as advocated 
by the militant men above quoted, is 
an assumption that the American peo- 
ple can be fooled and fooled all the 
time. Clear judgment and high tech- 
nical attainments in some directions 
do not in the least imply that knowl- 
edge of human nature, of statesman- 
ship, and that spirit of good will 
which are necessary to prevent the 
disgraceful terror and suspicion which 
the above pleas evidence. 

In these matters women are quite 
as competent to judge as most men. 
They have more time to read, and 
have not the personal interest at 
stake.that have the lobbyists of firms 
which sell military equipments, or 
men who have military glory to gain, 
or who, in editorial chairs, must cater 
to advertisers, or who, in a thousand 


and free expression of it. 
women are narrow-minded or unsym- 





This means our securing an agree-|pathetic they may give offence which 
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may embarrass our government. A 
propos of the reported refusal of cer- 
tain women to dance with the officers 
of the Japanese squadron, thereby 
preventing two balls which had been 
planned, the “Independent” says: 
“The treatment of the Japanese” offi- 
cers was neither wise, just, nor de- 
cent. Remember the-elaborate enter- 
tainments and generous hospitality 
with which our officers and sailors 
were greeted at Japanese ports when 
our battleship fleet visited them. 
Nothing that could be done was left 
undone by the Japanese government 
and Japanese society. This slight 
was a poor return for that kind recep- 
tion in Japan. We hope that Rear 
Admiral Tashiro will not measure the 
politeness of the American people by 
this exhibition of bad manners.” 

What can your thoughtful women do 
this winter to perform a great patri- 
otic service? (1) Secure considera- 
tion in your local press of the argu- 
ments as above presented. (2) Beg 
every voter whom you know to write 
at once a brief letter to his represen- 
tatives in Congress, asking them to 
vote for the neutralization of the 
Panama Canal, and to vote against 
the two new battleships program. 
These two ships with the cost of run- 
ning them will cost us in ten years 
over $40,000,000 and then they will 
be out of date. (3) See that your town 
library and, if possible, your private 
library, contains “an epoch-making 
book,” as President David Starr Jor- 
dan has called it, entitled “The Great 
Illusion,” just published in eight 
countries. The American edition is- 
sued by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York City, costs $1.65. If you do not 
find time for another serious book this 
year, you will find it worth while to 
read and master this and then pass it 
om Please see that your school su- 
perintendent and _ school principals 
each have a copy of the annual re- 
port just issued by the American 
School Peace League, to be had on 
application to Mrs. Fanny Fern An- 
drews, 405 Marlborough street, Bos- 
ton. (5) Please send for sample 
pamphlets to The American Peace So- 
ciety, 31 Beacon Street, and the Inter- 
national School of Peace, 29a Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., and let me aid 
you by correspondence in every way 
possible. I shall greatly welcome 
your suggestions and brief reports on 
post cards as to how many of the 
above suggestions you have been able 
to carry out. 

Lucia Ames Mead 


39 Newbury Street, Boston. 
December, 1910. 





LITERARY NOTICES 





The House of Bondage. By Regi- 
naid Wright Kaufmann. Moffat, 
Yard & Co., New York. Price $1.35 

Edwin Markham says justly: “This 
is a book that disturbs, that flashes 
light, that will not let you rest.” It 
is well, indeed, that people should be 
disturbed, should wake up to the un- 
speakable evils in our midst, and re- 


solve that they shall be abolished. 
The writer “flashes light” surely—a 
searching and powerful light upon 


horrors that one can hardly believe 
in, but which he vouches for. How 
can they be done away with, save by 
clean education, by the mothers and 
fathers teaching their children the 
laws of life, fearlessly? For if this 
awful traffic in human bodies were 
not called for, it would, of course, die 
out. Let the young college women, 
the doctors and lawyers, study this 
terrible question, and bring to bear 
upon it not only the power of the 
law, but the wider power of noble 
example and honest, spirited life, 
that sets the standard high and 
rouses men to be their better selves. 
The remedy lies with the citizens of 
our country. Let all read this book 
and be convinced. 

It is the most graphic and realistic 
portrayal of the white slave traffic 
that has yet been made. In the form 
of a novel, giving the history of one 
victim, it shows how thousands of 
young girls are today enslaved and 
held in bondage. The gratitude of all 
women is due to Mr. Kaufmann for 
the book. 





Anti-suffragists are making capital 
out of the fact that Mr. Herbert Ja- 
cobs, running as an independent wo- 
man suffrage candidate in East St. 
Pancras, got only 22 votes. They do 





not mention that the regular candi- 
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dates of both parties were suffragists. 
Mrs. Pankhurst and her society dis- 
approved of this method of trying to 
bring pressure to bear upon the gov- 
ernment. Instead of running an in- 
dependent candidate, they think it 
much more practical to urge every one 
to vote for the regular opposition can- 
didate to the man they wish to de- 
feat. They have tried this in a num- 
ber of close districts, with distin- 
guished success. How close the vote 
has been in many English constitu- 
encies may be judged by the fact that 
in Gloucester a change of three votes 
in a total of 7,802 would have elected 
the Liberal candidate, instead of the 








Unionist who actually got in. 





PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS 

Annie Steel, the novel- 
formerly anti-suf- 

has been converted, con- 


Mrs. 


ist, 


Flora 
who 
but 
tributes to The Englishwoman for De- 


was an 


fragist, 


cember an interesting article on “The 
Curzon-Cromer Combine.” In it she 
takes up the list of reasons lately put 
forth by Lords Curzon 
‘gainst 


and Cromer 
equal rights for women, and 
disposes of them with acuteness and 
humor. 

As to the inherent mental unfitness 
of women to vote, “Even 
a Viceroy must have a mother, and the 
science of heredity is not yet suffi- 
ciently mature enable anyone to 
dogmatize with safety on the inherit- 
ance of brain.” 


she says: 


to 


To the argument .zhat women must 
not vote because they do not fight, 
she “The production of the 
munitions of war is as much a neces- 


says: 


sary part of war as military service. 
The sword has to be forged before it 


can be waved. Women go down to 
death daily in order to provide the 
State with that most valuable of all 


munitions—soldiers.”’ 

To Lord Curzon's plea that England 
would lose the respect of her subjects 
in India by letting women vote, Mrs. 
Steel says: “I think he is obsessed by 
the Englishman's 
harem view of woman's position in 
the East. He seems to forget that the 
worship of the Female is by far the 
most popular cult in India, and that, 


conventional or 


for one prayer put up to a god, there 
are five thousand to a goddess. He 
also ignores—if, indeed, he ever 
grasped, since few English officials 
ever do,—the enormous influence 
which women wiéld in the present un- 
rest. The Feminist movement is in- 
timately connected with all the as- 
pirations of Young India.” 


Lord Cromer and Lord Curzon both 
approve of women’s municipal 
which the women of England 
have had for more than 40 years. This 
puts them at Mrs. Steel’s mercy. To 
their plea that casting a parliamen- 
itary vote once in five years would in- 
terfere with maternity, Mrs. Steel 
says: 


suf- 


frage, 


“Here I must speak with great dif- 
fidence; for I am only a mother my- 
self, and | know how small a qualifi- 
cation that is held to be, to judge at 
any rate by the constitution of the 
Midwifery Boards, of which but sev- 
enteen, a short time back, had invited 
women to serve members. Still, 
I honestly confess I fail to see how 
the acquisition of the scant political 
knowledge which is necessary to en- 


as 


able a man to vote, could interfere 
more with the proper production or 
right rearing of children than does 


the present ceaseless round of trivial 
ities in which the women of the upper 
classes waste their lives, or the cease- 
less round insuffi- 
ciently remunerated labors over which 


of drudgeries and 
the women of the lower classes lose 
theirs. And here again we come peri- 
lously near a reductio ad absurdum; 
for, at the same time that this plea 
of strain is put forward, we women 
are told that there enough work 
and to spare for us in municipal mat 
Now this is, if anything, over 
true. To take up matters 
they should be taken up would occupy 
all the hours of a full day. They are 
even more interesting, more enthrall- 
ing than Parliamentary affairs, and 
should, therefore, by all the laws of 
logic, be more and not less destruc- 
tive to a woman’s leisure for mater- 
nity.” 


is 


ters. 
such 


as 


Mrs. Steel says the lack of humor 
in such arguments “is only equalled 
by those ladies who stand on a public 
platform in order to proclaim their 
belief that their place is at 
home.” 


proper 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE 


Kansas 


The Kansas E. S. A. has opened 
headquarters in the offices of the His- 
torical Society at the State House, and 
the campaign is launched for securing 
the submission of an amendment to 
the constitution enfranchising women. 
A clerk and a stenographer will be 
kept at the headquarters from now un- 
til the close of the legislative session. 

The women of the Suffrage Associa- 
tion at “an old- 
country dance” at Stein- 
berg’s Hall, on Jan. 11, the night fol- 
lowing inauguration. All the legisla- 
their be invited. 
Miss Ruth Dinsmore of Boston, who is 
esthetic in Topeka 
this winter, will give a solo dance. 

Mrs. Catharine A. Hoffman of Enter- 
prise, president of the Association, will 
in January, and will 
at the National 


will be hostesses 


fashioned 


tors and wives will 


teaching dancing 


arrive early 


spend the winter 
Hotel. 

Mrs. campaign man- 
ager for the Suffrage Association, was 
asked if the womea would resort to 
the English militant methods. ‘No, 
we think that it will not be necessa- 
Mrs. Monroe. “We _ think 
that the law-makers of Kansas are al- 
ready pretty well of them- 
selves the women of 
Washington to have something which 
we have worked and have been 
denied for so many years, and we be- 
lieve that they will welcome this op- 


Lee Monroe, 


ry,” said 


ashamed 
for allowing 


for 


portunity to redeem themselves.” 
Meeting 

The Annual Convention of the Kan- 
W. S. A. will 
i0. . The 
Will act as 


Annual 


3as be held in Topeka, 
Club 
hostess for the Convention, 
and all the officers and accredited dele- 
will given entertainment. 


Please write at once to the 


Jan. Good Government 


gates be 
Entertain- 
ment Committee if you wish to be en- 
tertained. 
Committee of 
Maud 


avenue; 


arrangements: Miss 
Kline, 103 Western 
D. McFarland, 1100 
Mrs. Emma _ Sells 
10th street, all in 


Margaret 
Mrs. J. 
street; 


West 


Harrison 
Marshall, 307 
Topeka. 

The N. A. W. S. A. will send as 
speaker Miss Laura Gregg of Garnett, 
Kan. Prof. W. A. Keever, Professor of 
Philosophy of the State Agricultural 
College, will address the Convention, 
and the College Equal Suffrage League 
the State University will furnish 
It that Mrs. 


of 


one speaker. is hoped 
Laura 
lend her 
the cause so dear to her heart. 

. A. Hoffman, 
President K. E. S. 


o“ 


A. 
Washington. 


A banquet was given at Tacoma on 
Dec. 13 in honor of Mrs. Emma Smith 
DeVoe, president of the 
State. 


Mrs. 
The 


J. L. Mason was toastmistress 
banquet hall of the 
was decorated, and colored 
shone down on tables adorned 


Yuletide foliage, holly, smilax, kin 


nikinnick, ferns and chrysanthemums. 
With the women, as their guests, were 
a number of men who had given loyal 
universal 


assistarge the 


suffrage. 


to fight for 


In her opening address Mrs. Mason 
gave the credit for the victory to the 
the 


fair-mindedness and 
men of Washington. 

Rey. A. 
“Privileges 


chivalry of 


and Responsibilities 


in of justice. 
Mrs. W. W. Osborne of South 
coma gave much credit for the victory 


to the Christian ministers, who spoke 
for the women in the pulpits and gave 


the use of their churches. 

S. A. Beadle, responding to 
toast, “Patriots vs. Politicians,” 
plored the tendency 
to seek selfish ends, and 
that the women who had so earnestly 
worked for the ballot 
patriots. 


Miss Zilfa E. Phillips, responding to 


“The Younger Generation,” said: 


“We want to build wisely and well, 
for the political history of this State, 
States which 
the 
ex- 
ample to the world of the influence of 


the 
franchise 
now on be 


the greatest of all 
have granted the 
women, will from 


to 
an 


women in politics.” 


Mrs. Abbie G. Barlow, president of 
in 
} years ago, told of the work 
which the women in the early history 


the 


99° 


one of 
Tacoma 


suffrage associations 


of the State had done to bring about 
the present victory. 


the cause had met, and the reception 
they had from the voters when Ta- 
coma was a town of but 8000. 

John Mills of Puyallup spoke 
“Civic Righteousness,” 


on 


M. Johns will be able again to 
voice and her enthusiasm to 


Washington 
K. S. A., by suffragists of the city and 


Bonneville 
lights 
with 


R. Shelander spoke on the 
of |}? 
Citizenship,” and urged women to use 
their votes for the peaceable abolition 
of special privileges, and the bringing 


Ta- 


the 
de- 
of party workers 
predicted 


would use it as 


She told of the 
adversity which the early exponents of 


Herbert Hunt responded to the 
toast, “The Women of Washington.” 
He said: “The women are not going 
to abandon their natural instincts 
with the acquisition of the ballot. And 
an intelligence which can win a vic- 
tory such as this, in the manner in 
which it was achieved, which can rear 
a family of boys, cook a_ six,course 
dinner, and between peeps into the 
oven plan the landscape gardening on 
a spring hat, is capable of navigating 
the ship of State. Such an intelli- 
gence will not parade behind the 
chariots of four-flushers. Some fear 
that many new things will re- 
sult from women voting. I, for one, 
would prefer the most fanatical of 
these, be it the placing of pink rib- 
bons on telegraph poles and crowning 
them with ostrich plumes and the pur- 
chasing of hobble skirts for the kan- 
garoos in Point Defiance Park, to the 
expense of a political machine in the 
city hall.” 

Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, in her toast. 
“The Men of Washington,” paid elo- 
quent tribute to the men who aided 
in bringing the long-sought result. 
Mrs. DeVoe’s Address 
In her address on “The Next Step,” 
Mrs. DeVoe said: 
“What next? 
“Why, we must go on and on, for 
our work has just begun. Since we 
have formed the habit of success and 
have secured the ballot, we are pro- 
vided with a tool that, if we use it 
wisely and well, will enable us to 
render a vast amount of service to 
humanity. 
“What next? Let us counsel with 
wise men and wise women to the end 
that our future course may be wise, 
conservative and helpful. Let our 
watchword be ‘Come, let us reason to- 
gether,’ for it is only when men and 
women together use their influence 
and ballots aright that humanity is 
made better, happier and saner. If we 
listen to the masculine or feminine 
side alone, we hear nothing but in- 
harmonies. But when the ear catches 
the chord of united elements of the 
sexes, it is then that men and women 
(the unit representing the home) can 
build in concord and amitly, and give 
their genius fair play. Thus the gov- 
ernment will be strengthened and the 
homes purified. Now, are we equa! 
to the test? Yes, if we but build on 
righteousness and permanent founda- 
tions; for the opportunity open to us 
is unlimited. Ballou says: ‘Judg 
ment is not a swift-growing plant, it 
requires time and culture to mature 
it. Which is true. No doubt we shall 
make mistakes; we claim that as our 
right, for we are not essentially dif- 
ferent from men in this particular.” i 

“How We Financed the Campaign 
was told in verse by Bertha Knatvold. 

Other speakers and subjects were: 
“Our Friends Who Helped,” Dr. L. G. 
Johnson; “Co-operation,” Charles 
Perry Taylor; “The Press,” Senator 
W. H. Paulhamus of Sumner. 

Thanks From Equal Franchise Society. 

At a special meeting of the execu- 
of the Washington Equal 
Franchise Society, Nov. 17, at the 
home of Mrs. E. M. Rininger, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That this society is pro- 
foundly grateful the following 
women, living outside of the State of 
Washington, for the substantial con- 
tributions they have given to this so- 
namely: Mrs. Henry Villard, 
Mrs. Susan Look Avery, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Smith Miller, Miss Anne Fitz- 
hugh Miller, Mrs. Alfred Lewis, Mrs. 
Walter S. Kemeys, Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, Miss Emily Howland, Mrs. 
Sarah L. Willis, Mrs. Lydia Coonly- 
Ward, Miss Elizabeth Hauser, Mrs. M. 
H. Hallowell, Mrs. Jennie L. Munroe, 
Mrs. Ida McLennan Cutler, Mrs. 
Helen R. Tindall, Mrs. Isabel B. 
Hooker, Simon Flexner, Miss 
Gruening, Miss Martha Gruen- 
ing, Mrs. Gerrands, Dr. Maud Glas- 
gow, Miss Lucy Raymond, Margaret 
D. Morris, Mrs. Susan FitzGerald, and 
friend. We earnestly thank these 
women for their timely assistance and 
faith in us. 

Resolved, That this society is deep- 
ly indebted to Margaret W. 
Bayne and Mrs. Harriet Taylor Up- 
ton for their competent help in secur- 
ing liberal contributions, which in- 
sured the success of our campaign. 

Resolved, That this society publish 
the amounts of contributions received 
and names of donors. 

Resolved, That a copy these 
yesolutions be forwarded to The 
Woman's Journal with a request for 
their publication. 

Mrs. W. T. Perkins, 
Secretary. 
Mrs. Homer Hill, 


President. 


tive board 


to 


ciety, 


Mrs. 
Rose 


Miss 


of 


California 

In Santa Cruz, a largely-signed pe- 
tition from women has been presented 
to the Freeholders who are framing 
ithe new charter: 

“To Charles B. Younger 
Board of Freeholders: 

“Gentlemen: We, the undersigned, 
women of Santa Cruz, being of sound 


and the 





mind and average intelligence, appre- 
ciating the act of Mr. Younger in-in- 
troducing the motion of the Freehold- 
ers that the women be given the right 
of suffrage in municipal affairs, take 
this way of expressing our gratitude 
and thanks to Mr. Younger, and of 
petitioning your honorable body to 
give said motion favorable considera- 
tion, to the end that the voters of 
Santa Cruz may have the chance of 
extending the franchise to all citizens, 
regardless of sex. 

“And we hereby pledge ourselves, if 
given the opportunity, always to work 
for the best interests of Santa Cruz, 
and to vote as we work.” 

The Freeholders rejected the peti- 
tion. 


Oregon 


Oregon suffragists are congratulat- 
ing each other over the masterly hand- 
ling of the history of the Oregon cam- 
paign, as seen in the last two issues 
of our faithful Woman’s Journal. The 
Oregon campaign is always on, and it 
always can and will be on, under the 
Initiative and Referendum, till vic- 
tory has perched upon our banners 
and all the hosts of the enemy are 
brought into line. 


While the tax-paying clause in our 
last proposed amendment failed to get 
votes enough to win, even under our 
flag of truce, it awakened a much 
stronger women contingent for active 
work in the cause than we had ever 
had before. 

We were voted down on Nov. 8, and 
we had our new campaign petitions 
planned and ordered printed the very 
next day. Our canvassers began 
actual soliciting for signatures about 
Dec. 1; and yesterday, or within 13 
days, our full quota of 8 per cent. of 
the legal voters of the State had been 
signed, certified and placed in my 
hands, our full petitions, with their 
signatures, ready for filing with the 
Secretary of State. 

We are quite amused over the ob- 
jections against “bringing our amend- 
ment up too often,” as explained to 
The Journal by our co-worker, Mr. W. 
S. U’Ren. No enemies of any move- 
ment are pleased if they find that a 
measure they fondly hoped was buried 
proves itself the liveliest kind of a 
corpse. 

We admit that we are weary. Forty 
years in the wilderness is a long time 
to keep up our protest against taxation 
without representation and _ govern- 
ment without coasent. But our more 
than 36,000 standard suffrage voters 
were never more in earnest about go- 
ing ahead than now. 

We once had to conquer the “free- 
love” cry. Then came the wail from 
the bachelors lest “women would 
neglect the children.” After that, we 
had to show men who had never 
smelled gun-powder in battle that “if 
women vote they needn't fight,” any 
more than they do. We next had to 
conquer ,their cry that “women don’t 
Want to vote,” which wasn’t easy till 
four enfranchised States “showed” 
them. They have but one strap to 
hang to, now, and that is, we “come 
back too often!” But we'll continue 
to “come back” .till our. opponents 
learn that they can only stop us by 
voting ‘“Yes.”’ This, we believe, they 
will be glad to do in 1912, since Wash- 
ington has set them so good an ex- 
ample. 

Oregonians are enjoying the joke 
on Mrs. Frances I. Bailey, whom Mrs. 
Ralph Wilbur pushed into the open as 
“president” of her little “anti” clique 
last time, being herself ashamed to 
“come back” in that capacity. It 
transpires that Mrs. Bailey, who is 
said to have been the proprietor of a 
dance-hall in Alaska prior to her mar- 
riage, is a resident of Washougal, 
Wash., and has herself become “bur- 
dened” with the right to vote, if she 
should choose to use it. We are glad 
that no law in Washington will compel 
her to vote, and also glad that it isn’t 
necessary for Wallace McAmant, of 
petticoat fame, or Mrs. Ralph Wilbur, 
our other chronic “anti,” to use Mrs. 
Bailey’s name any more to hide be- 
hind, while they turn their attention 
to whipping women whose hands are 
tied by the ballots of ignorant women 
or vicious men. We also hope that 
Mrs. Bailey will not be tempted to be 
as “naughty,” now that she may vote, 
as she imagined that the mothers of 
Oregon men would surely become if 
her co-adjutors above named did not 
hold them in leash. 

Abigail Scott Duniway. 

Portland, Dec. 14, 1910. 
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Illinois 


Next week we are to have in Hamil- 
ton, Ill, where I am staying for a 
few weeks, a suffrage meeting. The 
subject is to be “Property Rights of 
Married Women in Illinois.” 

A man who is a zealous advocate 
of political equality for women has 
made careful preparation for the 
questioning. I shall preside, and will 
begin my story by saying: 

“John and Mary were married when 
| young. Neither one had any prop- 
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JOURNAL WEEK 


The Woman’s Journal is thinking of setting aside a week 


Week. It has not been decided yet what week would be the 
best. If a period of time is set apart as Journal Week, suffrag- 
ists everywhere should celebrate it. 
What week would suit you best? Will suffragists throughout 
the country name the date which in their estimation could be 
best devoted to working for The. Journal? 
week ending not later than March 1, during which we shall 
all unite in distributing copies of The Woman’s Journal, selling 
copies, getting subscriptions and taking collections? Also, 
shall we give prizes to the one who sells the largest number of 
papers during the week, to the one who gets the largest num- 
ber of subscribers, and to the Suffrage League that takes the 
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E. O. WEINLANDT 


SCIENTIFIC FACIAL MASSAGE 
Room No. 514 Bristol Building 
500 FIFTH AVENUE 
Phone 4550 Bryant NEW YORK 














DR. 


Open Sundays 
Week Days 


the suffragists of America? 


505 FIFTH AVE. 





(DENTIST) 
A. Ge. ADAMS 


Dental Parlors 
CORNER EDDY AND WESTMINSTER STREETS 
THE HEART OF PROVIDENCB 
114A. M. to4 P.M 
9A. M. to 8 P.M 





HOW MANY 


New subscribers to The Woman’s 
Journal have you obtained since the 
Journal became the official organ of 
Every 
single one counts. 





WOMAN AND SUFFRAGE 
By JULIA WARD HOWE 


This is Mrs. Howe’s last long article 
on the suffrage question, which ap- 
peared in The Outlook on April 3, 1909. 
It is reprinted from The Outlook’s 
type, in handsome shape. 

Order from Massachusetts Suffrage 
Headquarters, 585 Boylston Street, 
Boston, or from National Suffrage 
Headquarters, 505 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


5 CENTS PER COPY, $3.00 PER 100. 








JACOBS’ EUROPEAN TOURS 


Daily Program now ready cover- 
ing Spring and Summer tours 
through Spain, Riviera, Italy, Ger- 
many, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, Austria, Switzerland, 
France and England. Ideal ar- 
rangements—Coaching a Specialty 
—Excellent Testimonials — Special 
arrangements made for Suffrage 
Delegates attending Stockholm 
Convention. Address 


Cc. W. JACOBS, Manager 
ROCK VALLEY, IOWA 














The Case For 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


By JULIA WARD HOWE 
Reprinted from the Outlook. 


PRICE, 5 Cents Per Copy. © $3 Per 100 


Julia Ward Howe Political 
Equality Leaflet. 


15 Cents Per 100 


documents by Mrs 


on Suffrage. 


These two valuable 
Howe may be ordered from 


National Suffrage Headquarters, 


NEW YORK CIT 


WANTED 


SALESWOMEN to introduce 
and sell our line of 


SUFFRAGIST POST CARDS 
and 
SUFFRAGIST STATIONERY 


to the retail trade. A dignified 
proposition and good commission. 
Only those who are SUFFRAG- 
ISTS or in sympathy with the 
cause need apply. 

Write today for our proposition 
and get busy in the cause of 
Justice and Freedom. Every 
dollar’s worth you sell means 
money for you and also money in 
the Treasury of the NATIONA™. 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUP- 
RAGE ASSOCIATION. 

WE ARE OUT TO WIN— 
\RE YOU WITH US? 


THE CARGILL COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


DO YOU KNOW 


That the little Question Mark slips 
of The Woman’s Journal have a very 
important mission to perform? They 
are for use by all suffragists who are 
interested in The Woman’s Journal 
as the national organ. One of these 
little slips should be in every letter 
written by a suffragist from this time 
forth. It takes some crurage to put 
one into every letter, but it will pay in 
the long run. Have we all a little 
courage to spare? 





Order the slips at 10 cents a hun- 
dred, or $1 a thousand, from The 
Woman’s Journal, 585 Boylston St., 
Boston. 


THE FORERUNNER 
A monthly magazine; written, 
edited, owned, and published by 


CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 


67 Wall St., New York City, U.S.A 
Subscription per year: 
Domestic, $1.00; Canada, $1.12; Poreign, $1.25 


This magazine carries Mrs. Gilman’s best and 
sewest work; her social philosophy, verse, 
atire, fiction, ethical teaching, Canter and 
commeut. 

It stands for Human-ness in Women, and in 
Men; for better methods of Child-culture; for 
the New Ethics, the New Economics, the New 
World we are to make . . . are making. 

Suffragists will find in “The Forerunner” 
new tools and w: apons for their work, as well as 
new light on old ones, 


ORDERS TAKEN for Bound Vols. of first 
year, $1.25. 


BOOKS 
By Charlotte Perkins Gilman 


Women and Economics........ .....+.+++++ S150 
Concerning Children 1.26 
In ‘This Our World (verse) 1.25 
The Yellow Wallpaper (story)..\........... 
The Home \) 
Human Work 

(IN PREPARATION) 
What Diantha Did (novel) 
The Man-made World; or | 





Our Androcentric Culture § 
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daily. 
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Woman’s Journal. 


are recognized. 





| erty. After 25 years they own a fine 
|farm, well stocked. Mary has worked 
‘as hard as John during this time. | 
| What equity has she in the property? 
|There are no children. If John dies, 
|what part of the property has Mary? 
\If Mary dies, what part has John? 
| May Mary sell any of the personal 
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pression. 





REMEMBER ALWAYS 


To mention The Woman’s Journal wher patronizing our advertisers. 


Tell them the following facts which will surprise them: 


That you are determined to stand by The Woman's Journal. 
is over 40 years old and growing 


Tell all men and women with whom you do business that you 
will put yourself out to patronize them—if they advertise in the 


Let them know that suffragists represent a power to be reck- 
oned with in advertising from this time forth. 


Tell them your patronage in buying goes where your principles 


_ Tell them the time has come when it is distinctly worth while to 
advertise in The Woman’s Journal, the greatest suffrage paper in 
the country, the only paper of its kind in the world, and the OFFT- 
CIAL ORGAN of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 


Let them know you “mean business” in both senses of the ex- 
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property without John’s consent? May 
he cell any of it without Mary’s con- 
sent? If there had been one child 
and John had died, what part 
of the property would Mary have had? 
What part would John have had if 
Mary had died? etc., etc. 

“Peter and Jane are married. Peter 
does not succeed in business, and 
Jane comes to the rescue and sup- 
ports the family taking in washing. 
She saves $25. Whose money is it, 
Peter’s or Jane’s? She buys a new 
washing machine to make work easier. 
Whose machine is it, Peter’s or Jane’s? 
May Jane sell this machine without 
Peter’s consent? May Peter sell it 
without Jane’s consent? Jane saves 
$25 and puts it in the bank. Whose 
money is it? May Peter use it to 
pay for flour, for whiskey and to- 
bacco, for shoes for the children? 
etc., etc., etc. 

“William and Susan are married, 
and there are five children. They do 
not agree as to which is best—the 
public schools or the _ parochial 
schools. Susan says public schools, 
William says the other. Where will 
the children be compelled to go? etc., 
etc.” 

These quéstions were published sev- 
eral weeks ago in Hamilton and Keo- 
kuk, and those reading the papers 
were told to come to such and such a 
meeting if they wished to know the 
answers. 

There is a good deal of interest evi- 
dent among the people of our little 
village. J shall ask the questions, and 
each one may be discussed from the 
audience after the speaker of the 
evening has given a technical answer. 

From present appearances, it looks 
as if the discussion might be con- 
tinued for several evenings. 

For this meeting I would like to 
have some copies of The Woman's 
Journal to distribute. I will make an 
effort to get a few new subscribers. 

The Journal was never as good as 
now. It has more snap, keenness, 
point; in short, it is an inspiration to 
read it. It has been always very good, 
but now there is something to put 
heart and courage into the editor's 


_ 


pen, Eleanor E. Gordon. 


District of Columbia 


The State E. S. A. of the District of 
Columbia at its annual meeting elect- 
ed the following officers: 

President, Miss Harriette J. Hifton; 
vice-president, Dr. Margaret 8S. Potter; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Abbie R. 
Knapp; recording secretary, Mrs. J. M. 
Bradley; treasurer, Mrs. Carrie E. 
Kent; auditors, Miss Audrey Goss, Mrs. 
L. Aveihle; member of the National 
Executive Board, Mrs. Helen Rand 
Tindall. 

The meeting was held in the ball 
room of the Arlington Hotel, Nov. 28, 

Harriette J. Hifton, president, in the 
chair. 

The reports of the presidents of the 
auxiliary societies, of the committee 
on church work and committee on res- 
olutions before national organizations 
meeting in Washington, were listened 
to with much interest. Miss Emma 
M. Gillett, as legislative chairman of 
the State Association, gave a synopsis 
of the work done by the National Con- 
gressional Committee, of which she is 
chairman. The Resolutions Commit- 
tee reported the following resolutions, 
which were adopted, after extended 
remarks by Mrs. Belva Lockwood and 
others: 

That the Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia has 
learned with sorrow of the death of 
Senator Alexander Stephens Clay of 
ieorgia, who was chairman of the 
Woman Suffrage Committee of the 
United States Senate during the 60th 
and 61st Congresses and by his cour- 
tesy and interest helped to make the 
hearing before his Committee on Wo- 
man Suffrage asuccess. The organiza- 
tion desires especially to voice its ap- 
preciation of Senator Clay's action at 
the hearing of April 19, 1910, when the 
Joint Resolution, asking for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution in favor of 
Woman Suffrage, was referred first to 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
and by them referred. back to the 
Woman Suffrage Committee. Al- 
though Senator Clay was ill at that 
time, and burdened with other com- 
mittee work, and the time to prepare 
-was brief, he cheerfully made the nec- 
essary arrangements which resulted 
in the remarkable hearing on that 
date. 

That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the family of Senator Clay, to 
The Woman's Journal, and to two 
newspapers in Georgia. 

That the Equal Suffrage Association 
of the District of Columbia rejoices in 
the recent victory in the State of 
Washington, and congratulates the 
citizens of that Commonwealth that 
the men voters have stood for justice 
and equality, and registered their 
wishes by so large a majority. This 
organization feels that it has a direct 
share in the Washington campaign, as 
the three sons of our loyal co-worker 
and former president, Mrs. Helen 
Rand Tindall, worked for the measure 
not only before election but as watch- 
ers at the polls. 

That the State Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia be- 
lieves that it is most important that 
Headquarters be maintained in the 
city of Washington, at least during 








its support toward the maintenance of 
such Headquarters. 

That in the death of Mrs. Jessica 
Penn Hunter, auditor of the Equal Suf- 
frage Association of the Distriét of 
Columbia, this Association has lost a 
loyal and efficient worker, and that 
the sympathy of the Association be 
tendered to the family of Mre. Hunter. 

The president in her annual address 
called attention to the splendid work 
done for suffrage during the past year, 
to the debates held at colleges, schools 
and churches, literature for which had 
been furnished by the members of the 
Association, and the abundanc pub- 
licity secured for the cause in the 
Washington papers. 

Mrs. Matthews, a member of the 
Suffrage Association of Denver, in a 
very apt speech pinned the fifth star 
on the large flag fastened on the wall 
back of the speaker's stand, after 
which Mrs. Della Wheeler read the 
editorial in a recent number of the N. 
Y. Independent on the Fifth Star. 

The members of the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation were urged to subscribe to The 
Woman’s Journal. 

R. B. Ezekiel. 


Virginia 


The Equal Suffrage League of Vir- 
ginia has just held its annual meet- 
ing in Richmond, and re-elected all its 
old officers, with the addition of two 
new members to the board of direc- 
tors, Mrs. H. T. Meloney and Mrs. 
John S. Munce. 

Mrs. B. B. Valentine presided at the 
meeting, which was largely attended 
and most enthusiastic. 

A letter from Mrs. John H. Lewis 
of Lynchburg reported the formation 
of a Lynchburg League, having Miss 
Anne Bannister, Mrs. Jean Boatwright, 
Mrs. Hattie R. Schaefer, Miss Mary L. 
Percy, Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, 
Mrs. Dexter Otey, Mrs. Alice Harris, 
Miss Alice Harris, Miss Benagh 
Harris, Miss Valeritine Harris, Miss 
Hattie Waugh, Mrs. John D. Childs, 
Mrs. Annie Mays, Mrs. Metternach, 
Mrs. Foster, Mrs. Callie R. Henley and 
Mrs. John H. Lewis. 

Mrs. W. H. Adams, of Norfolk, re 
ported the organization of their 
branch with 35 members. Mrs. Flan- 
nagan reported most promising ma- 
terial for the formation of a Char- 
lottesville League. 


Ohio 


The Harriet Taylor Upton Suffrage 
Club of Cincinnati, the latest club or- 
ganized in that city, has constantly 
increased its membership, and now 
numbers _ sixty-five. The largest 
suffrage clubs in the State are the 
Political Equality Club of Warren, 
the Susan B. Anthony Club of Cincin- 
nati, the Civic League of Springfield, 
and the Woman’s Elective Franchise 
Society of London. The first named 
has more than 200 members, and the 
others a hundred or more. 


lowa 
Mrs. Mary J. 
Moines has resumed the editorship of 
The Woman’s Standard, the organ of 
the lowa W. S. A. She was its first 
editor, when it was founded, by the 


Coggeshall of Des 


help of Mrs. Martha C. Callanan, more 
than 20 years ago. For some years 
past it has been ably edited by the 
Rev. J. O. Stevenson, but he has lately 
been obliged to resign on account of 
failing eyesight. With all the cour- 
age of youth, and with her own life- 
long self-sacrificing devotion to the 
cause, Mrs. Coggeshall steps into the 
gap. It was she who once told a Na- 
tional Convention that she had raised 
“18 feet of boys” to vote for equal 
suffrage, and that lowa women were 
determined to have it, and were train- 
ing up a generation of new voters to 
carry it. Women all over lowa owe 
gratitude to Mr. Stevenson for his ex- 
cellent work on The Standard. In his 
successor the paper has secured an 
editor wise, witty and well beloved. 


New York 


The Legislative League of New 
York held its 18th annual Pilgrim 
Mothers dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria 
recently. The first speaker was 
Countess Sisi Cipriani, representing a 
section of the National Council of 
Italian Women. She said that most 
of the members of the council were in 
favor of suffrage. Other speakers 
were Miss Harriet May Mills, Miss 
Inez Milholland, Mrs. Esther Herrman, 
Miss Alice Mary Buckton and Rev. 
Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. The 
Tribune says: “The dinner resolved 
itself into a suffrage rally. The Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell observed 
that that was all right, for if the 
Pilgrim girl who said, ‘Why don’t you 
speak for yourself, John?’ were living 
today, she would be speaking for her- 


the sessions of Congress, and pledges| self and for the ballot.” Two singers 





from Australia, Miss Eva Mylott and 
Mme. Marie Narelle, were introduced 
as suffragists from a land where 
women vote. The president, Mrs. 
Richard Mitchell Bent, presided. The 
absence of the founder and honorary 
president of the League, Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake, was much regretted. 
Her health did not permit her to at- 
tend 


New Club in Wellsboro 


On the evening of Dec. 2, a Woman 
Suffrage Club was formed in Wells- 
boro; the first in Tioga County, and 
the first in this part of Pennsylvania. 

The meeting was held at the home 
of Mrs. R. K. Young, and the club be- 
gins with a membership of 40. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Mary B. Miller; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. R. K. Young, Mrs. E. 
H. Owlett, Mrs. Arthur H. Dartt; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. F. E. Wat- 
rous; recording secretary, Mrs. L. A. 
Lyon; treasurer, Mrs. E. B. Young. 

Wellsboro is the county seat, a con- 
servative old town in a conservative 
section, and we feel this is a good be- 
ginning, all things considered. 

We hope to get some more subscrib- 
ers to The Woman's Journal, and 
could use sample copies at our next 
meeting to advantage. 

Mary B. Miller. 


A PROTEST 


The manly editorial comment of the 
Detroit Times on the recent disturb- 
ances in England is a refreshing con- 
trast to the flippant or denunciatory 
editorials of those American papers 
that have accepted as true the mis 
leading cablegrams of the Associated 
Press in regard to the suffragettes. 
The indignation in the United States 
would be general, if the real facts 
were known. The Times says that the 
average American man has formed his 
opinion from these erroneous reports, 
and goes on: 

If he knew the full truth his blood 
would boil. or should, if he still re- 
veres and honors the name of 
“MOTHER.” 

Reports that have come to this 
country have done these noble women 
the rankest injustice. 

We want the men who read this 
newspaper to know the facts in this 
matter, which are presented in The 
Woman's Journal, not by one writer, 
but by half a dozen, and by eye-wit- 
nesses whose accounts agree’ and 
dovetail into the following conclu- 
sions: 

That these women marched quietly 
in small deputations to the House, and 
showed no resistance more than vali- 
antly pressing forward. 

That they were assaulted most 
brutally by a band of toughs whose 
presence in this district, far removed 
by distance and character from their 
haunts, warrants at least the suspicion 
of prearrangement and the legalizing 
of the attack. 

That the sole and orderly purpose 
of the deputation was to present to 
Premier Asquith a request for a re- 
consideration of his decision in oppo- 
sition to the bill which had passed the 
house by the largest vote of any bill 
during the session. 

That Premier Asquith, in the face 
of efforts of many members of the 
House to get him to take action on the 
bill, refused “absolutely to act or to 
receive the delegation, which waited 
for six hours. 


That the women of the delegation 


to suppress the evidence which would 
have been brought to light regarding 
the attacks of the thugs. 

That the press of the United States 
has been disgracefully unfair in the 
printing of misleading accounts in 


to professional politicians who fear 
the further advancement of woman’s 
suffrage in this country. 

There are the facts. 

If they are not enough to command | « 


should be added that among this dele-| } 


were aged and gray-haired women, 
clubbed, mauled and bruised for the 
simple carrying to their government 
of their mother-love for their sons. 


were dismissed without trial in order| you, as a man, AFRAID TO TRUST 


connection with the campaign in Eng-';jumber of new subscribers to The 
land. That the attitude of these news-] Woman's 
papers has been taken in deference] Michigan second and New York third. 


the sympathy of men, perhaps it|of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe in Faneuil 


gation, among the victims of the|say that a more appropriate memorial 
thugs at the premier’s door, there| would be a bust in the Public Library. 


THERE ISN’T A REAL MAN WHO] bibliographical section is collecting a 
COULD READ THE TRUTH ABOUT |library of books on the woman ques- 


THEATRES 








THE LEADING THEATRES OF BOSTON 


These attractions will not appear in any New England city east of Boston 





HOLLI 


BEGINNING MONDAY 


TWO WEEKS ONLY JANUARY 2 MATS. WED. AMD SAT. AT 2 


THE CLIMAX OF THE SEASON’S INTEREST! 
DAVID BELASCO PRESENTS 


DAVID WARFIELD 


In a New Play, by David Belasco—First Time on Any Stage 


“The Return of Peter Crimm” 


ST. THEATRE 


CHAS. FROHMAN, RICH & HARRIS 
Lessees and Managers 





COLONIAL 


| BESSIE McCOY 


THEATRE 
EVENINCS AT 8.15 MATS. WED. and SAT. AT 2.15 
LAST 2 WEEK 

CHARLES DILLINCHAM PRESENTS 
In the Singing 





COMPANY OF 100 PEOPLE DIRECT FROM THE 
CLOBE THEATRE, NEW YORK 


Mail and Wire Orders Filled in the Order of Their Receipt 


Charles Frohman and 
William Harris, Les- 
sees and Managers. 


BEGINNING MONDAY NIGHT 
JAN. 2 


and Dancing 
Frolic 


The Echo 





PAR K 


THEATRE 


Charles Frohman, 
Rich & Harris, 
Lessees and Managers 


Limited Engagement ! 


Evenings at 8 


Matinees 
Wed. and Sat. at 2 


CHARLES FROHMAN Presents 
. 


THE FAMOUS DETECTIVE THIEF PLAY 


With WILLIAM COURTENAY and 
ORIGINAL COMPANY AND PRODUCTION 


ARSENE 


UPIN 








MAJESTIC 


THEATRE 


Telepkone Hollis and 
3022 Oxford Tremont Sts. 


Wilbur-Shubert Co., Props. 


EVENINGS AT 8. 
WED. AND SAT. MATS. AT 2 


Henry W. Savage offers 


MAD & AME 


The greatest Drama of 20 years! 





Original New York company, including 
Dorothy Donnelly, William Elliott and a 
dramatic ensemble of 100. 


Balcony $1.00 and 75c 
Gallery (unreserved) 25¢ 


Entire Orchestra $1.50 
Family Circle 50c 


SHUBERT THEATRE 


Tremont and Hollis Streets 
TELEPHONE 3022 OXFORD 


Beginning Mon. 
Next Week “inie tos 
For One Week Only 
EVENINGS 8.00 
WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY MATINEES AT 2.00 


Direct from the New Theatre, New 
York City 


Olga 
Nethersole 


In Liebler & Co.'s Production of 
Maeterlinck’s Latest Drama 


Mary Magdalene 


For Two Weeks Only 


Beginning ( MARIE CAHILL 
Jan 9 


(In “JUDY FORGOT ” 

















WITHOUT EXPRESSING A WISH 
THAT HE MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
THERE. 
Does it not strike you that there 
MUST be something more than the 
mere DESIRE TO VOTE to the move- 
ment for woman's suffrage when these 
women of England so bravely keep 
up their fight in the face of the odds 
against them? 

Can you not sense a purpose that 
amounts to more than the mere grati- 
fication of a desire to simply VOTE ? 
These women want to vote solely 
and alone as a means to an end. 

And whatever that end may be, are 


HER WHO OFFERED HER LIFE 
FOR YOURS? 





MASSACHUSETTS AHEAD 


Massachusetts sent in the largest 


Journal last week, with 





NO PICTURE OF MRS. HOWE 


The Boston Art Conimission has de- 
ided that there shall be no portrait 


Halt. gives no ason, @) ) Oo 
Tali It gives no reas xcept t 





The Moscow branch of the Russian 
eague for Women’s Rights has held 
4 meetings in three months. the 











THIS 





DISGRACE OF ENGLAND!'tion. The section for the abolition of 





JUS SUFFRAGII, 


The Organ of the International Womans 
Suffrage Alliance. 


Published monthly, in English, by Marti 
Kramers, at 92 Kruiskade, Rotterdam, Holland: 
price 82 cents a year. Gives the news of the or- 

nized movement for woman suffrage all over 
the world 

The Woman’s Journa! will forward subscrip- 
tions, if desired; but in that case 15 cente 
additional should be enclosed to cover cost of 
money order and postage. 


WANTED EVERY DAY. 


Volunteer workers are needed every 
week from Monday morning till Sat- 
urday noontime at this office to ad- 
dress wrappers for the paper, to wrap 
sample copies, to address envelopes, 
to fold circulars and letters, to print 
on the neostyle, and to make card 
lists. Call’ at The Woman’s Journal 
office, 585 Boylston street, Boston. 





I can secure for you 

LOANS ON FIRST MORTGAGES 

on city property in my hometown. Sums can be 

as small as $500, 6% interest, small commission. 

References: Union National Bank, Western 

Reserve Bank and Second National Bank, 

Warren, Ohio. 

HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON 
Warren, Ohio 





prostitution is organizing a course of 
public investigating the 
1 


question and trying both to check 


lectures, 


prostitution and to save its victim 
The economic section is collecting sta- 
tistics and information about the con- 
ditions under which women students 
live. It has issued 7000 leaflets, ad- 
dressed to ten women’s Universit) 
Courses and high schools. A commit 
tee of the economic section has 
worked out rules of proper conditions 
for the employment of servants, and 
is going to make an effort to intro- 
duce them 
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LT 
PEACE TO THE ODALISQUE of the City Boss,” by John J. Hamil-;* * * * * * * * * #* # # # | 
By Mrs. Emily Pfeiffer. 
—— Er tes eas GoD eae -| BOSTON NATIONAL STYLE SHOW 
Peace to the odalisque, the facile i pu ys: } 
slave “With only a few hours more time for|* Previously acknowledged .$4,444.48 *| 
Whose unrespective love rewards the} registration, 196 women have placed|* Florence N. Bils......... 10.00 *| Baath teed 
brave | their names on the book and 36 men,|* Mrs. M. L. Taylor....... ' 25.00 * 
Or cherishes the coward; she who , . » ’ ’ 
vields the women showing a greater desiré|* Elizabeth H. Potter...... 5.00 * 
Her lord the fief of waste, uncultured| to exercise the right of suffrage.” * Mies CRANGIAR ....cccee- 5.00 * I 
fields ‘vic C * Annie E. Wallcut 5.00 * 
. The De Hart Civic Club of Hoboken, nnie & Walicut ..,.... 2. 
To fester in non-using; she whose ' ; . i 
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some time ago from a New York paper, 
to the effect that last year’s graduat- 
ing class at Barnard College was unani- 
mously in favor of equal suffrage. All 
shades of opinion are represented 
there, as elsewhere. 

The Equal Suffrage Club of Stan- 
ford University has had talks on 


“Child Labor,” “Compulsory Educa- 
tion,” “Pure Food Laws,” ete. Prof. 
L. J. Martin has spoken on the move- 
ment in England. For the next 


semester, plans have been made for 
the entertainment by the club of Miss 
C. Jackson, Miss Fannie McLean and 
Mrs. Florence Gerberding, women of 
wide experience on problems of vital 
interest. 


GRANGE FOR SUFFRAGE 


The State Granges of Michigan and 
Pennsylvania have just passed resolu- 
tions in favor of woman suffrage. 
Similar action had already been taken 
by the State Granges of California, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, In- 
ciana, Kentucky, Maine, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New York, New Jersey, 
Oregon, Ohio and Washington; also 
by the National Grange. 


NOTES AND NEWS 





Mrs. Adelaide Johnson, the sculptor, 
has just returned from Rome. 

The right of New York women to 
vote on bonding questions has been 
upheld by the Court of Appeals. 

Rev. Anna H. Shaw will speak at 
Yonkers, N. Y., on Jan. 10. The 
Yonkers W. S. A. held a “folding bee” 
at the home of Mrs. James H. Gibson, 
232 Warburton avenue, to prepare 
6.000 rainbow fliers for distribution 
on the occasion. 

A lively debate on woman suffrage 
was a feature of the recent Plymouth 
County (Mass.) W. C. T. U. Conven- 
tion. Mrs. Jane S. Howland of South 
Hanson led the affirmative, Mrs. Mary 
kK. Hutchinson of Brockton the nega- 
tive. The vote was more than two to 
one in favor. 

The Colorado Equal Suffrage Aid 
Association, of which ex-Governor 
Adams is president and Omar E. Gar- 
wood secretary, is collecting expres- 
sions of opinion from prominent citi- 
zens of Colorado to counteract recent 
gross misstatements about woman 
cufftrage made by non-residents of the 
State. 

Charles A. Alden of Chicago came 
cut strongly for woman suffrage in 
lis address before the current topics 
department of the Omaha Woman’s 
Club recently. He said: “Women’s 
ideals are higher and purer than 
men’s. We can get too much politics 
in religion, but we cannot get too much 
religion in_ politics.” Mr. Alden 
strongly indorsed the commission 
form of government, stating that 57 
citie 


members to read “The Dethronement| Zine. 


Evangeline W. Young, M.D., (a course 
in Applied Biology for Mothers, 
Teachers and Social Workers), at the 
New England Women’s Club Rooms, 
585 Boylston’ street, Boston, on 
Wednesdays, Jan. 4, 11, 18, 25 and 
Feb. 1, at 11 A. M., repeated on 
Thursdays, Jan. 5, 12, 19, 26, and Feb. 
2 at 8 P. M. Only those who attend 
the first lecture of the course will be 
eligible for admission to the others. 
Tickets for the course, $5. 

Miss Belle Kearney of Mississippi, 
who was a lecturer for the W. C. T. U. 
for 21 years, was re-appointed at the 
recent National Convention in Balti- 
more; but almost immediately resigned 
the place that she had held so long, 
owing to her numerous engagements 
it Chautauquas and her entrance upon 
the regular Lyceum platform. Miss 
Kearney’s work next summer will be 
under the direction of the _ great 
Redpath-Vawter Chautauqua System. 
Next fall and winter she will be in the 
field 20 weeks, her campaign beginning 
in Colorado and ending on the Pacific 
coast in the spring of 1912. Miss Kear- 
ney is spending this winter at the 
Dewey Hotel in Washington, D. C. 
She is actively engaged with Miss Gil- 
lett, Miss Leonard and Mrs. Paul in in- 
terviewing Congressmen and Senators 
as to their attitude on woman suffrage. 

Fraulein Antonie Stélle will give two 
courses of her delightful art lectures, 
illustrated in color, in this city during 
January and February, each course con- 
sisting of six lectures, «at Chauncy 
Hall, 585 Boylston street, Boston. One 
course, Thursday mornings at 11, will 
begin Jan. 5, and will cover Durer, 
Rembrandt, the art galleries of Lon- 
don, Burne Jones, George Frederick 
Watts, and the art treasures of the 
United States. The other course will 
be Friday evenings at 8.15, beginning 
Jan. 6, and will deal with the art treas- 
ures of Rome, Florence, Venice, Dres- 
den and Paris. For the morning lec- 
tures the price will be $3 for the 
course, single tickets $1; evening lec- 
tures, $2.50 for the course, single 
tickets 50 cents. Tickets may be had 
at the door, at Cobb’s or Kimball's Art 
Galleries, at Doll & Richards, or by 
mail from Fraulein Stélle, 276 New- 
vury street, Boston. 





HUMOROUS 


Uncle: “Well, George, have you en- 
joyed yourself?’ 
George (after a Christmas party): 
| “No, I’ve had a miserable time!” 
| Uncle: “Bless my soul, how’s that?’ 
| Jeorge: “Why, Auntie told me to 
leat as much as I wanted, and I 


couldn’t.”—London Magazine. 


| “Weli, Donald, did you see Father 

| Christmas this time?” 

“No, Aunt Caroline; but I heard 
| what he said when he knocked his foot 











s have adopted it, and urged club| @8ainst the bed post.”—London .Maga- 


* acknowledged, by sacrificing the 
* lives of tiny children. Women * 
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* are beginning to see this, and as * 
* they see it they begin to ask “How * 
* can we end it?” The answer is * 
* certain. We must at every cost * 
* take power away from the “busi- * 
* ness” interests and put some of it * 

* 


* into the hands of women, and all 
* of it into the hands of those who * 
* care for the well being of the peo- 
* ple and their children. One of the * 
surest ways of doing this is to give 
* women the right to express them- * 
* selves politically through the bal- * 
* lot. Until women have this weapon 
* they can do but little. The way to 
* obtain the ballot is to educate the 
* women to demand it. To conduct 
* a campaign of education requires * 
* money. So it comes to this: you * 


* 


* 


* * 


* who want to save the children * 
* must give and give again and * 
* keep on giving time and thought * 
* and money. Every dollar counts. * 
* Make your New Year resolve now: * 
* “A dollar today and as often as * 


* possible hereafter.” * 
° Send all contributions to * 
* JESSIE ASHLEY, Treasurer, ° 


* 505 Fifth avenue, New York City. * 
* a * ws * a aE * oo * “« a > : 





The man of the house was looking 
for his umbrella, and not finding it, 
askec the members of the family if 
they had used it. 

“I think sister’s beau took it last 
night,” said Harry. 

“Why do you think so, my son?” 


Cause, when I was in the hail last 








AN EXCELLENT 


Christmas Present 


SALLY ANN'S 
EXPERIENCE 


By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 





A delightfully funny suffrage story—no argument, just a 
“marvelous plain tale of plain people—and it lives on through 
the magic of its deeply human touch,” as the N. Y. World says. 

The Boston Globe says: “As a delineation of rural character 
‘Sally Ann’s Experience’ is a little masterpiece.” 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL MAKES 
THE FOLLOWING OFFER: 


One year’s subscription to The Journal and 
To present subscribers, “Sally Ann’s Ex- $0 55 
e 


“Sally Ann’s Experience,” postpaid 
perience,” alone, postpaid 


Order For Christmas. 





night, I heard him say to sister: ‘I be- 


lieve I'll just steal one.’ ”"—Lippin- 
cott’s. 


They were holding a heated argu- 
nent on public events at the Pig and 
Whistle, and the man fwho had had 
the most to say, summed up the sit- 
uation thus: “Well, if I had my way, 
there are four men I would have 
hanged tomorrow—Asquith, Lloyd 
George, Winston Churchill and Crip- 
pen.” Voice from one of the party: 
“What's Crippen done?’—John Bull. 


Mamma: “Why, Johnny, how wet 
your hair is! I hope you haven't been 
in bathing, when I told you you 
rn ustn’t.” 

Johnny: “But I fell into the water, 
mamma. You can’t blame me _ for 
that.” 

Mawma: “But how does it happen 
that your clothes are dry?” 

Johnny: “I took them off just be- 
fore I fell in. I thought you wouldn’t 
like me to get them all wet.”—Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


The teacher had asked the children 
to write their autobiographies, and 
the essays were very materialistic. 

“Now, children,” she said, “TI don’t 
want you simply to write the happen-| 
ings of your life; write what you real- 








ly feel inside.” 




















Little Willie in his second attempt{ With deep interest young Robert 


wrote, “Inside.I feel a heart, liver,|*aw for the first time his little si 
iungs and «stomach, and inside the! ter’s nursing bottle taken out and ap- 
phed to its proper use. “W—w—was 
tool-box come with the 


stomach I feel an apple, a corn ball, 
a pickle and a glass of milk.’’—Boston there any 
Record. baby?” he asked eagerly.—l’uck. 





DO YOU KNOW 


1. That no publication can pay its way without many adver- 
tisements. 

2. That no NATIONAL publication can get advertisements 
unless it has a large subscription list. 

3. That in the estimation of advertisers no national publication 
is a good advertising medium with less than 50,000 paid sub- 
scribers. 

4. That the managers of The Woman’s Journal are ambitious, 
and are working for the 100,000 mark by July 1, 1911. 

5. That we can be 100,000 strong by July 1, 1911, if we ALL do 
our best as individual suffragists and as leagues and associa- 
tions. Shall a comparatively small number be forced to 
spend all their energy for many years or shall we all co- 
operate with all our might for a speedy victory? 

Do you know what 100,000 subscribers by July 1, 1911, means for 
the cause of equal suffrage? 













































































































